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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The United States Demands Freedom 


of the Sas—FKFQOR WHAT? 


By Rear ApMirAL Emory S. Lanp 
(U. S. N. Retired), Chairman, 


U. S. Maritime Commission 


Admiral Land Answers the 
Question by Showing How 
This Nation Is Preparing for 
the Restoration of Its Mari- 
time Power 


THE U. S. Navy is doing a splendid job 
of building our former one-ocean Navy 
into a naval defense force that will patrol 
two oceans and, in time, we hope, help 
to preserve the peace of the entire world 
by safeguarding the lanes of seas, neces- 
sary to our social and economic welfare. 

WE or the Maritime Commission ex- 
pect to do a similarly efficient job in 
building a commercial navy—in building 
the ships which will carry our commerce. 
What good would it do us, in the years to 
come, to be a great naval protective 
power if we haven’t the commercial ships 
necessary to make our naval patrols eco- 
nomically profitable? 

As wE have seen already in this naval 
blockading war, nations starve physically 
and economically once they are cut off 
from foreign commerce. People who iso- 
late themselves—or are by force iso- 
lated—from the world’s ocean trade, die 
nationally as well as internationally. 
The United States will never again de- 
pend upon a backward policy of tramp 
shipping. 

On ovr Liberty Fleet Day, Saturday, 
September 27, 14 American ships slid 
down the ways. They were 14 giant riv- 
ets in our 10-year program for rebuilding 
the commerce of the United States 
throughout the seven seas. 

WE Are Setting out upon a long and 
carefully thought out program of build- 
ing the world’s greatest—and perma- 
nent—merchant marine fleet, two ships 
a day for each of the next 2 years. By 
Christmas 1943 we will have completed 
approximately 1,200 more American 
merchant ships. And they will be ships 
built to last. 

THIRTY-TWO United States shipyards, 
with 234 ways industriously devoted to 
merchant-marine construction, are pro- 
ducing our commercial flotilla—our 
bridge of cargo and passenger ships 
which our new two-ocean Navy is now 
Vigilantly engaged in protecting. 
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Types of ships planned and being built by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
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WitTH ships like our first greyhound 
America, 28,482 gross tons—the largest 
passenger liner ever to be constructed in 
a United States shipyard, with twin screw 
tankers, each carrying more than 6,000,- 
000 gallons of export or import oil—and 
with our C-type cargo vessels, each of 
which will swiftly and efficiently trans- 
port from 6,000 to 10,500 tons of Cur gen- 
eral exports and imports through all the 
world’s seas, the people of the United 
States will span the oceanic horizon to 
an extent the pioneers, with their Yan- 
kee Clipper ships, never dreamed. 


U.S. Foreign Trade Areas 


Tue foreign commerce of the United 
States is, in the main, confined to some 
20 international trading areas, each of 
which, we believe, should be served by 
American-flag ships. Our studies of 
some 2,000 commodities entering into our 
foreign trade show that the following 
maritime services would, subject to future 


The “Patrick Henry” goes to sea. 
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refinement, cover the major require- 
ments of our export-import trade: 


(1) From Atlantic ports to the East Coast 
of South America; 

(2) From Gulf ports to the East Coast of 
South America; 

(3) From North Atlantic ports to the West 
Coast of South America; 

(4) From Pacific Coast ports to the West 
Coast of South America; 

(5) From Pacific Coast ports to the East 
Coast of South America; 

(6) From North Atlantic ports to the West 
Coast of Africa; 

(7) From Gulf ports to West Africa; 

(8) From North Atlantic ports to South 
and East Africa; 

(9) From Gulf ports to South and East 
Africa; 

(10) From South Atlantic ports to United 
Kingdom and the Continent; 

(11) From Gulf ports to United Kingdom 
and the Continent; 

(12) From Gulf ports to Philipine Islands 
and the Far East; 

(18) From Gulf ports to the Mediter- 
ranean; 

(14) From North Atlantic ports to the 
Mediterranean; 

(15) From Pacific Coast ports to New Zeal- 
and and Australia via Hawaii and inter- 
mediate islands; 


(Note workmen already on ways.) 
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Blocks for the ship filling the “Patrick 
Henry’s” old berth already being laid. 


(16) From Pacific Coast ports to Philip- 
pines and Far East; 

(17) From North Atlantic ports to United 
Kingdom and the Continent; 

(18) From Pacific Coast ports to Europe; 

(19) From Atlantic Coast ports to New 
Zealand and Australia; 

(20) From Atlantic Coast ports to the Far 
East; 

(21) From Atlantic Coast ports to India 
via Suez; 

(22) From Atlantic Coast ports to the 
North Coast of South America via the West 
Indies; 

(23) From Gulf ports to the West Indies 
and the North Coast of South America 


Weak American Shipping 
Position 


BEeFroreE Germany’s conquest and sub- 
jugation of the Low Countries there was 
no shortage of ships. The merchant 
marines of Great Britain, Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
and the United States were sufficient to 
supply all world trade shipping require- 
ments. It may be of interest to Ameri- 
cans to know that Norway, for example, 
had enough ships to have evacuated its 
entire population had any evacuation 
been expedient. 

HOWEVER, our weak position among the 
six principal maritime nations was dem- 
onstrated by a Maritime Commission 
survey in 1937. The table below shows 
that we ranked fourth in tonnage of 
oceangoing dry cargo vessels, fifth in 
ships having speeds of 12 knots and 
over, and sixth in vessels 10 years of age 
and under. In competitive international 
commercial power, therefore, we stood 
near the foot of the list: 
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Steel plate of keel of new ship being swung 
into place. 


Vessels with speeds of 12 knots and over 


{In thousands of tons] 





Country ons 


Great Britain &, 278 
Germany 2 
Japan 2 
France. -.. 1, 52 
United States | l 
Italy l 





Vessels 10 years of age or less 





Great Britair } 4, 680 
Germany 1, 020 


France 528 
Italy 418 
United Stat 416 





Program For Improvement 


Our immediate shipping program, in 
which we have had the cooperation of 
private managements—both those of the 
shipbuilding companies and of the ship- 
operating companies—involves, with Con- 
gress’s approval, a total investment by the 
United States Government of approxi- 
mately $1,715,000,000. Our combined 
construction programs, for which funds 
have been appropriated or authorized, 
contemplate an investment of more than 
$3,000,000,000. 


WHEN WE look back over the record of 
our former tramp steamer days and 
realize that between 1922 and 1937 only 
two oceangoing cargo ships were pro- 
duced in United States shipyards, we can 
realize the gigantic task in which we as 
a Nation of citizens and engineers, are 
engaged. Between 1922 and 1937 we 
were a Nation too dependent upon the 
Ships of other nations. During 15 years 
we acquired, under the American flag, 
only such worn-out tramp steamers as 
other nations were discarding. 

OvR FIRST survey, Our peacetime pro- 
gram, on which we embarked in 1937, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


showed that we would need to construct 
500 modern ships in 10 years to make the 
United States an independent and secure 
maritime Nation—a ship a week. But 
with the war producing an urgent need 
for defense ships, a total of 398 vessels of 
the long-range program design have al- 
ready been contracted for by the Mari- 
time Commission—more than twice as 
many as would have been ordered under 
our normal, peacetime long-range pro- 
gram. Two hundred specially designed 
defense cargo vessels, known as Liberty 
ships, were added to our construction pro- 
gram. Seven new shipyards were con- 
structed for the purpose. 

BarELy had this program gotten under 
way when the President made his further 
urgent demand upon the Maritime Com- 
mission and American shipbuilders. He 
asked, under the terms of the Lend-Lease 
Law, that the program be expanded to in- 
clude 222 more ships, 112 of them of the 
Liberty type and the others of standard 
Maritime Commission cargo and tanker 
designs. 


Steel plate bolted into place as the S. 
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TuEN, last July, the President sent to 
the Congress, as part of the Supplemen- 
tary Appropriations Bill, a further pro- 
gram of ship construction calling for 566 
additional ships—as well as 48 additional 
ways in existing shipyards. Thus a ship- 
building program that started out in 1937 
to be the simple production of 500 ships 
in 10 years has developed into an enor- 
mous emergency project of approximately 
1,400 vessels, the major part of which we 
must produce by 1944— in 3 critical years. 
From one ship a week in the original pro- 
gram, we are now planning to deliver into 
service an average of approximately two 
ships a day throughout 1942 and 1943. 

No OTHER nation in the world, we be- 
lieve, could adapt itself to such rapid 
expansion of an industry which 4 years 
ago was almost nonexistent. Ships— 
more ships and better ships—have won, 
ultimately, every great international con- 
flict. We know that to the nation that 


(Continued on p. 41) 


S. “Patrick Henry” settles in water. 
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Contracts of American F oreign 


Traders in Wartime 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, Department of Commerce 


To MAKE a contract is one thing; to 
know with certainty whether the parties 
will be allowed to carry it out is an ever- 
present problem under wartime condi- 
tions. 

THE economic and legal effects of war 
are now expanding even among neutrals 
and nonbelligerents, and will affect 
many business contracts which are to be 
performed either within or outside of 
the United States. Numerous legislative 
and regulative restrictions are being laid 
upon commerce by various countries; the 
question of contractual liability on the 
part of American foreign traders be- 
comes again, as in the first World War, 
of great importance. 

Far FROM any intent to stress the un- 
pleasant side of international trade to- 
day, the purpose here is merely to select 
and apply general principles of contract 
law, both foreign and domestic, cor- 
responding to the questions raised. 


American Common Law 
Principles 


CHANGES in laws and export-import 
regulations are frequent'and will have a 
direct influence upon practically all 
commercial contracts. For instance, the 
contract which you made a few weeks 
or a few months ago may have been 
valid then in every sense of the word. 
A change in the law has since been made; 
performance of the acts which your con- 
tract called for has suddenly become 
illegal. 

As a result, the performance of these 
acts is now against public policy in the 
United States and as a consequence the 
party who agreed to perform them is 
excused from his liability under the con- 
tract. Furthermore, if, in spite of the 
prohibition now created by the change 
in the law, a party to the contract per- 
forms a forbidden act, he cannot sue on 
the contract to recover what was prom- 
ised him by way of consideration. 

IT WOULD obviously be a gross injustice 
if the law should hold a person liable 
for failure to carry out his contract after 
the law itself had prohibited its perform- 
ance, even though at the time the con- 
tract was signed it was perfectly legal. 
It may be said broadly that where the 
law forbids or prevents the performance 
of a contract which was legal when 
signed, the party responsible for its per- 


formance (in legal phraseology, the prom- 
isor) is freed from liability under such 
a contract. In other words, the party 
upon whom the performance of the con- 
tract rests could keep his promise and 
carry out the contract only if he were 
willing to break the law. 


World War Statutes 


WE CAN, perhaps, learn valuable lessons 
from our experiences during the first 
World War. Under statutes passed in 
the United States during 1917-18, a num- 
ber of cases of this kind arose. Charter 
parties, contracts to sell or to manu- 
facture goods where the particular goods 
or all goods manufactured at the seller’s 
factory were afterward requisitioned by 
the United States Government, and con- 
tracts of other kinds, were invalidated by 
statute or executive orders because of 
the exigencies of war. In such cases the 
parties responsible for carrying out the 
contracts were held free from liability 
for not keeping their promises. 

THE National Prohibition (Volstead) 
Act had the same effect on contracts for 
the sale of liquor made before its passage, 
and Federal statutes prohibiting pay- 
ment in gold have since been construed 
to excuse performance of gold clauses in 
bonds and contracts requiring this kind 
of payment. 


Impossibility of Performance 
Due to Foreign Law 


WHEN your contract has become im- 
possible of performance because of for- 
eign law, it has not, in the past, been 
considered in the same class as a con- 
tract rendered impossible of perform- 
ance because of domestic law. In many 
cases decided in the United States, im- 
possibility due to foreign law has not 
been considered an excuse for a breach 
of the contract. On the other hand, ex- 
cellent authority holds that frequently 
foreign law should afford an excuse for 
failure to perform the contract. 

THERE seems tO be no good reason why 
foreign law should not be just as effec- 
tive a means of preventing the perform- 
ance of a contract as any other un- 
foreseen circumstance, and the present 
tendency of American law follows this 
reasoning. 

However, the mere fact that because 
of a war between foreign nations greater 


risk is involved in transporting goods by 
sea than was the case when the contract 
was made, will afford no excuse if the 
risk is not beyond that assumed by cur- 
rent business. In order that a more sat- 
isfactory understanding of the subject 
may be had through the practical ap- 
plication of the preceding theories of 
law to actual cases, a number of deci- 
sions have been selected as outstanding 
in this field. 


Price Control Under Police 
Power 


Ir 1s entirely possible that you may 
find your contract in conflict with price 
controls erected by a foreign government 
for the control of its products. This may 
seem a harsh circumstance if it ulti- 
mately invalidates your contract. As an 
example under American law, we find a 
case decided in 1940 before the courts of 
New York State. Under its own legisla- 
tion, the State of New York set up ma- 
chinery for the control of the sale price 
of milk. Among other things, rebates 
were forbidden. The defendant had a 
contract with an association to which it 
allowed a certain percentage of rebate, 
the latter being distributed largely 
among the members of the association. 
The contract was submitted to the milk 
control board and a ruling obtained 
which declared the contract illegal as to 
the rebates, for which reason the de- 
fendant refused to carry out the con- 
tract any further. The association then 
brought suit for damages because of the 
refusal to continue performing the 
contract. 

IN ITs decision, the court made it clear 
that when legislation prohibits one of 
the parties to act under a pre-existing 
agreement and that party obeys the new 
law, it is an excuse for nonperformance, 
After the fixing of a minimum price by 
the milk control board, the prior agree- 
ment between the parties became illegal 
and void. 


General Rule of Excuse of 
Performance 


BUSINESSMEN often enter into a con- 
tract in the belief that some particular 
thing, essential to its performance, will 
continue to exist and be available for 
purposes of the contract; for example, 
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Under U. S. law what 1s the liability of parties to a dens 


when war or acts of State prevent its fulfillment . 


. How 


Hoe foreign courts viewed contractual obligations under such 


conditions? 


that a vessel will be available for char- 
ter, or that prices will be free from state 
control, or that the same quality of mer- 
chandise will be available in the future 
as at the time of signing the contract. 
This gives origin to the general rule 
that if, before the time for performance 
and without fault of either party, the 
particular thing ceases to exist or be 
available for purposes of the contract, 
the contract is dissolved and the parties 
are excused from performing it. 

TuIs Is wholly true, however, only 
where neither party agrees to be re- 
sponsible for the continued existence and 
availability of the thing upon which the 
contract depends. If one party says he 
will guarantee performance of the con- 
tract regardless of unforeseen circum- 
stances, he has practically made himself 
an insurer that the contract will be per- 
formed. This is known as an “absolute” 
contract in which the party making the 
unconditional promise is held to “abso- 
lute duty” of performance without any 
legal excuse. 


Cancellation of a Charter Party 


As AN illustration of the principle in- 
volved in the paragraphs immediately 
preceding, we have a well known case in 
admiralty which demonstrates legal im- 
possibility of performance because of for- 
eign law. A British ship, owned by a 
British corporation, was requisitioned for 
war purposes while in British waters 
preparing for service under a voyage 
charter party entered into in New York 
with an American corporation. Suit was 
brought in the United States to recover 
damages for breach of the contract. 

Ir was shown, however, that the ship 
was rendered unavailable for the per- 
formance of the charter party because 
of the requisition. It was impressed into 
the war service of the British Govern- 
ment; in other words, compliance with 
the charter party was made impossible 
by an act of state. It made no difference 
that the charter party was entered into 
in the United States. The important 
consideration is that it became impos- 
sible of performance through a super- 
vening act of state which operated di- 
rectly on the ship and the parties could 
not avoid it. 


Loss of Bank Deposits Made 
Abroad 


NOT MANY years ago an American bank 
opened certain branch offices in a for- 
eign country. They were subsequently 
Closed by order of the foreign govern- 


ment. Suit was brought against the 
home office of the bank in the United 
States by former depositors in the for- 
eign country to recover the value of the 
deposits made abroad. 

THE American court fully sustained 
the defense of the home office of the bank 
that it was relieved of all liability for the 
deposits received abroad because of the 
acts of the foreign state. The acts and 
decrees of the foreign government in 
closing the branches of the American 
bank, ejecting the personnel, appropriat- 
ing all of the bank’s assets in the foreign 
country, and declaring the branches liq- 
idated, excused the bank as a matter of 
law from making any payment to the 
depositors by the bank’s home office in 
the United States. 


Cancellation of Insurance Poll- 
cies Issued Abroad 


An excellent illustration of a valid ex- 
cuse for nonperformance of a contract 
because of foreign law is found in the 
case of an American insurance company 
licensed to do an insurance business in a 
foreign country. After a change of gov- 
ernment the foreign country national- 
ized insurance companies and took over 
all assets deposited with the previous 
government for the benefit of policy- 
holders in that country, thus preventing 
further operations by the American 
company. 

Ir 1s clear that the contract of insur- 
ance (i. e., the policy) was to be per- 
formed in a foreign country. The law of 
that country determines the liability of 
the parties to the contract irrespective 
of where the suit is brought, even if 
brought in New York against an Ameri- 
can insurance company on policies is- 
sued in the foreign country, since the 
general rule is that the law of the place 
where the contract is to be carried out 
will govern the contract as well as its 
performance. Having been prevented by 
an act of state from carrying out the 
policy where it should have been per- 
formed, the insurance company could 
not thereafter be sued in the United 
States for a failure to perform the same 
contract. 


Interests of Third Parties 


Ir wit. be noted, in all of the actual 
cases given as illustrations of contracts 
performable in a foreign country, that 
there are no third parties involved, that 
is to say, the controversy and the subse- 
quent litigation arose between the two 
direct parties to the contract. For ex- 


ample, an American company sued a 
British shipping company in the United 
States for the breach of their charter 
contract, and, in another case, the plain- 
tiff sued the home office of a New York 
bank before the courts of New York State 
to recover the value of deposits made 
abroad. Overseas contracts of purchase 
and sale, however, frequently affect 
three parties, directly or indirectly, viz, 
the foreign seller or promisor, the Amer- 
ican importer who buys from him, and 
the American third party who buys from 
the importer. 

UnvDER these circumstances, other 
questions can arise. For instance, what 
is the liability of the foreign supplier to 
the American importer in case the for- 
eign supplier’s promise to perform be- 
comes illegal or impossible of perform- 
ance in the foreign country without fault 
of either party? 

Ir THE foreign supplier’s contract has 
become illegal or impossible of perform- 
ance in the foreign country, does the 
American importer still owe his cus- 
tomers in the United States absolute 
duty of performance? In other words, 
must he carry out his contract regard- 
less of the circumstances? Can his cus- 
tomers in the United States successfully 
sue the American importer for a breach 
of his contract to sell and deliver in the 
United States, even though in reality his 
contract depends upon performance by 
the foreign supplier? 


Performance of an Uncondi- 
tional Contract 


It SEEMS a well-settled rule in the 
United States that, although compliance 
with an absolute and unconditional con- 
tract to sell and deliver would bring 
great hardship upon the party responsi- 
ble for carrying out the contract, or, by 
reason of war demands, would become 
extremely difficult or even impossible of 
performance, it would be no defense to a 
suit for damage resulting from a breach 
of the contract where it failed to express 
any exemptions from liability in the 
event of unforeseen contingencies. The 
objection has been raised that such a 
rule is too harsh. The answer to the ob- 
jection of hardship in all such cases is, 
that it might have been guarded against 
by a proper wording of the contract. 
Otherwise, it is the “fault and folly” of 
the party if he failed to provide against 
contingencies and exempt himself from 
liability in certain events. In the case of 
an absolute and general contract, per- 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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Social Responsibilities of Business 


The Necessity of Establishing an Economy of Abundance for the Preservation 


Ir 1s always a pleasure for me to dis- 
cuss our problems with foreign traders, 
and I am especially pleased that you have 
asked me to make a few remarks at the 
American-British Commonwealth Ses- 
sion of the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention. Many of the things which I 
shall mention I have discussed with you 
individually; others I have stated pub- 
licly, perhaps not in the same words, but 
with the complete conviction that unless 
we in the United States can work out 
with the rest of the English-speaking 
world and with the other nations who 
share our beliefs and our aims, a com- 
plete plan of economic and political col- 
laboration, our world and our conception 
of civilization are finished. 

I po not wish to discuss the military 
situation; I want to talk to you as a 
civilian, a civilian who, like yourselves, is 
striving to play a useful part; a civilian 
who feels that without the understand- 
ing and support of the foreign-trade 
communities, no program for interna- 
tional collaboration can be really effec- 
tive. 


Important Role of Civilian 


I wisH to emphasize the word “civil- 
ian,” because in these days of trial we 
civilians like to use strong words, such 
as courage and cowardice; we like to 
talk about morale and play interesting 
mental games of grand strategy. This is 
very understandable and will do no par- 
ticular harm if these activities do not 
interfere with our real responsibilities. 
In fact, it may help us to do our own work 
better if we follow closely the fortunes of 
the young soldiers and sailors who are 
grimly battling the armed forces of the 
Axis Powers on land and sea. I need not 
point out to you that the military strug- 
gle now being waged really covers the 
whole world and that occasional lulls or 
lack of activity on certain fronts do not 
necessarily mean that victory is in sight. 

Many of us here have worn the uni- 
form of our country in the past and would 
eagerly do so again if we could convince 
the medical officers that age had, in ef- 
fect, ignored us. Fortunately there are 
other jobs for us to do, vitally important 
jobs in which we can demonstrate mental 
ingenuity and staying power which in the 
long run will not only supplement but 
actually vitalize the physical suppleness 
and endurance of youth. The physical 
discomforts which we civilians will have 
to endure, until victory is attained—and 


of Post-War Progress 


An Address by THe Honoraste Wayne CHatrietp-TAytor, UNpER 


SECRETARY OF 


Commerce, Before the American-British Commonwealth 


(Luncheon) Session of the Twenty-eighth National Foreign Trade Conven- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania, October 6,7, 8, 1941, New York City. 


it must be attained—are so minor in char- 
acter that we can ignore them. On the 
other hand, our jobs will require courage 
on our part, and morale and true grand 
Strategy. 

Ir 1s worth emphasizing that during 
and after the last war civilians like our- 
Selves in all countries failed in their re- 
sponsibilities, failed in their vision, and 
failed most miserably of all in their at- 
tempts to spread to all countries the good 
things of life which modern science, mod- 
ern transportation, and modern com- 
merce have made available for all peoples. 

IF WE older men and women run away 
from reality now, and shirk our responsi- 
bilities now, we can justly be accused of 
far greater cowardice than the soldier 
who leaves the front lines after his am- 
munition has gone, or after he knows that 
no friendly planes will appear to fight off 
the swarms of enemy bombers and fight- 
ers which search out every attempt to 
bring him the support which he must 
have. 

As civilians, we who spend our lives in 
commerce and foreign trade have a par- 
ticular responsibility. We help to find 
the natural resources, we build the ma- 
chinery, we carry the materials, we dis- 
tribute the finished products, we stimu- 
late invention, new methods of produc- 
tion, new means of transportation and 
communication, new foods, new medi- 
cines. Commerce has been in truth a 
great social force, but many past efforts 
to develop some of its admirable activi- 
ties have contributed greatly to the minor 
frictions which later grew into major 
causes of international misunder- 
standings. 

IT Is we who must see clearly the broad 
pattern, who must insist on its accom- 
plishments. We must resist the whisper- 
ing campaigns, the stories of petty things 
which build up an atmosphere of distrust. 

IN THE past our country has worked 
with the British nations, at times the 
relationships have been close, at other 
times we have foolishly drifted apart. 
When we have worked shoulder to 
shoulder with the rest of the English- 
speaking world we have jointly accom- 
plished great things, such as establishing 
the Monroe Doctrine, and the victory of 


23 years ago. Other nations have trusted 
us, our joint policies were carried out, and 
the world was peaceful and prosperous. 
When we have drifted apart or failed to 
work closely enough together, trouble- 
makers gained confidence and small local 
disturbances spread and grew into major 
world conflicts. 

Now weE are together again, we are 
working shoulder to shoulder, working 
for freedom, if you will, but actually 
fighting for another chance to do what 
we failed to do after the guns stopped 
firing on November 11, 1918; fighting, 
perhaps, for a last chance to lead the 
world to a peace based on fair play to 
all peoples. 

Our leaders have spoken for us. In 
their joint declaration of less than 2 
months ago the British Prime Minister 
and the President of the United States 
emphasized to the world how completely 
our nations are united in organizing for 
victory and in preparing for the tasks 
which will follow victory. These two 
statesmen envisaged an era of peace in 
which all states, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, will have access, on fair 
terms, to the trade and raw materials 
needed for their economic life. 

THe American people have affirmed 
their faith in the cause for which Britain 
is fighting. They have taken steps to 
give effective aid to Britain and her 
allies in making sure that this cause shall 
prevail. 

YES, THE immediate job is victory, and 
in looking forward to it we know that 
the combined economic power of the 
British Empire and of the United States 
“an be the decisive force in the outcome 
of the war. Likewise we know that the 
degree and success of our collaboration 
after the war may be equally decisive in 
the restoration of world trade and gen- 
eral economic reconstruction on a sound, 
enduring basis. 

THE English-speaking peoples particu- 
larly have this responsibility and oppor- 
tunity, but not because of any greater 
will to make a workable world than have 
the peoples who feel the heel of a savage 
conqueror on their necks today, not be- 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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'G PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada Extends Price and 
Commodity Control 


Prices Board and Industrial Controllers Given Vast Powers Under 
New Coordinated Wartime Organization 


Increased control of Canadian econ- 
omy is indicated by a recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Government agencies which 
direct the economic war effort. This 
reorganization provides for full coordina- 
tion of contro] over both prices and sup- 
ply of all goods and services. Two execu- 
tive orders (i. e., Orders in Council) were 
issued at the end of August. In brief, 
one order makes the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board the supreme authority in 
the field of price control; the other pro- 
vides that the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board shall be in complete control 
of the supply and allocation of commodi- 
ties and materials essential to the war 
effort. 


Prices and Supply Control 
Coordinated 


The details of the reorganization are 
given in official announcements in which 
it is explained that for some time supply 
and prices of ten major materials, com- 
modities, and services' eSsential to the 
production of munitions and war equip- 
ment have been the charge of wartime 
controllers appointed by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply. These con- 
trollers worked in conjunction with the 
Priorities Branch of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. They have now 
been joined tcgether in one board—the 
Wartime Industries Control Board—and 
R. C. Berkinshaw, Director-General of 
Priorities, has been appointed its chair- 
man. 

This Board continues to deal with sup- 
ply matters which it previously handled. 
At the same time control of all prices 
has been centralized in the hands of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, under 
the chairmanship of H. B. McKinnon, 
and Mr. Berkinshaw has been appointed 
a member of this Board. In addition, 
whenever this Board has under discus- 
sion matters relating to a commodity 
which comes under the supervision of the 
Wartime Industries Control Board, the 
appropriate member of the latter Board 
will become a pro-tem member of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


1Machine tools, timber, automobiles, steel, 
metals, oils, chemicals, hydroelectric powers, 
transit (i. e. traffic and certain internal trans- 
port facilities), ship repairs. 
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Through the interlocking membership, 
whereby the chairman of each board is a 
member of the other, control of the sup- 
ply and allocation of all goods and serv- 
ices is now coordinated in the interests 
both of the war program and of civilian 
supply. Hitherto the functions of the 
two boards had tended to overlap. Now 
all supply questions can be cleared 
through the one channel, and allocation 
of materials of whatever kind can be 
effected whenever necessary. 


All Goods Now Subject to 
Control 


Control of supply has also been central- 
ized and extended. ‘All goods and serv- 
ices” are now subject to control. The 
Wartime Industries Control Board is still 
in charge of the supply of materials and 
commodities essential for war production, 
while the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board is in charge of supply not only of 
“the necessaries of life’ as heretofore 
but of “all goods and services” not ccm- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the Wartime 
Industries Control Board. The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board is now responsi- 
ble to the Minister of Finance. In this 
way control of all prices is now central- 
ized under the Department of Finance- 
and the Government is better armed to 
fight inflationary tendencies. 


An Additional Controller of 
Supplies y {ppointed 


To allow the Wartime Industries Con- 
trol Board to extend its control to com- 
modities other than those at present 
under its juvisdiction, should this be- 
come necessary in the interests of war 
production, a Controller of Supplies has 
been appointed. He may be given juris- 
diction over goods and services now un- 
der the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
but not at present supervised by an ad- 
ministrator. Rubber and silk are the 
commodities so far specifically mentioned 
as subject to such control. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
enlarged to include the chairman of the 
Wartime Industries Control Board, has 
other extended powers. It is to have 
control in the price field over all boards 
of the Federal and Provincial govern- 
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ments, including the controls established 
by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Agriculture, and Fisheries, and 
Provincial bodies exercising price con- 
trol over such commodities as milk, fruit, 
vegetables, and other products and serv- 
ices. In practice the effect will be that 
all such bodies will continue their present 
functions and present their price recom- 
mendations for ccncurrence to the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


Prices Board’s Powers Extensive 
Powers of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board now include the authority 
to fix minimum as well as maximum 
prices and mark-ups, and to prohibit the 
purchase, sale, or supply of “any goods 
and services” at variance with such 
prices. The Board will now also have 
power to prescribe the terms and condi- 
tions under which any goods or services 
may be sold or supplied “whether on 
terms of deferred payment or otherwise.” 
This reference is to the so-called in- 
stallment-buying plan, restriction of 
which would appear to be in the national 
interest under wartime conditions. The 
new regulations also give the Board com- 
plete licensing authority over manufac- 
turers, importers, exporters, producers, 
jobbers, wholesalers, or retailers or the 
suppliers of any goods or services. 

The Board is given power to appoint 
persons to regulate the supply and distri- 
bution of “goods or services” and to in- 
vestigate voluntarily or on complaint, 
costs, prices, profits, and stocks of goods 
and materials of any person engaged in 
manufacture, importation, exportation, 
production, storage, transportation, sup- 
ply, or sale of “any goods or services” or 
any alleged or apparent offense against 
any regulation. 

Matters relating to labor and wages 
are left under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Labour. 


Civilian Consumption Must Be 
Reduced 


What this new control may mean in 
the immediate future to the average Ca- 
nadian was indicated on August 30 by 
R. C. Berkinshaw, Chairman of the War- 
time Industries Control Board, in a 
speech at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion at Toronto. Mr. Berkinshaw said, 
“Tt will become necessary to effect further 
curtailment in consumer goods produc- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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News by COUNTRIES 


Note.—Further deiails of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
7€au of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Al geria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Yarns, Fabrics, and Clothing: Special 
Import Taz Established.—A special tax 
of 1 percent of the invoice value has been 
imposed on teztile yarns, fabrics, and 
clothing of any origin imported into 
Algeria—effective July 15, 1941, by two 
orders of July 9, 1941, published in ?¢} 
Jcurnal Officiel of Algeria on July 18. 

The proceeds of this tax are to got 
the Group for Importation and Distribu- 
tion of Fabrics for Natives, and to th 
Algerian Organization Committee fo1 
Clothing. 

Agricultural Machinery: Organization 
Committee Established for Industry and 
Trade. 

Basketwork: Production and Trad 
Control Committee Established. 

Butter and Cheese: Special Tax on Im- 
ports and Sales. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The Argentine Senate has 
unanimously approved the appointment 
of a special commission to report on pos- 
sible modification of the existing ex- 
change-control system, with a view to its 
eventual elimination. The Commission 
was also authorized to draw up a new 
currency law, establishing the relation- 
chip between paper currency and obliga- 
tions contracted on a gold basis, and, in 
general, to examine existing problems 
relating to matters of currency and 
exchange. 

One point of primary importance, from 
the National Treasury’s point of view, is 





that the Government’s profits from the 
present exchange control total about 
200,000,000 pesos per year 

Banking and Finance.—The financial 
operations involving an issue of 250,000,- 
000 pesos in Treasury notes bearing 2.7: 
percent, maturing in five equal annual 
installments, were concluded on August 
20. The entire issue was taken by the 
banks, and subscriptions were 11 percent 
in excess of the offering No attempt 
will be made to sell the issue to the pub- 
lic until it is listed on the Stock Ex- 
change. The proceeds of this loan will 
be used for the purchase of crop sur- 
pluses by the Grain Board through the 
Banco de la Nacion, thereby relieving 
this bank of the burden of financing the 
whole of such purchases which has been 
imposed during recent yea 

Anothe 


poitance has been taken by the Govern- 


financial measure of im 


mcnt to take advantage of the liquid 
position of the money market. Author- 
ization was granted for quoting the 1935 
issue of 200,000,000 pesos 4!2-percent 
bonds on the Stock Exchange: at th 


time of issue these bonds were delivered 


tl Banco de ia VaCI1OI ollatera 
t¢ aqvance These vo finan il Ope 

1i0n hould absorb u intial px 
ion of surplus funds seeking investment 
n Argentina, and it is rumored that an 
oth Federal in of 200,000,000 peso 
will be floated within the next 2 mont} 
if in the meantime Congre a oter 
the new tax bill which provides for im 
posing tax on all future issues of bond 

lr} rong position of the financia 
market lurtne ind ited D' ne eacel 
n ( re llal 8) -tern 
offerin are absorbed The tender or 
August 6 of Trea y bills of 33,000 
000 pesos received bids of 83,500,000 
pesc of whicn 33,525,000 pesos wet 
cepted. The tender of August 30 of 


Treasury bills of 40,000,000 pesos received 
bids of 49,650,000 peso of which 40.- 


750,000 pesos were accepted at rate 


p a ol 
interest ranging from 0.65 percent for 15 
days to 2.25 percent for 365 da 


An industrial-credit measure has been 
proposed to Conere by the Government 
providing for special facilities to finance 
industrial enterprise: Basis of the 


heme will be a reserve fund created by 
the Central Bank from its reserves. The 
Central Bank would be authorized un- 
der the proposed law to sell debentures 
for industrial credits up to a total of 12 

mes the amount of this reserve. Thus 
initial disbursements to borrowers for 
industrial expansion may total aS much 
aS 240,000,000 peso ; soon as the law 


The Government has transmitted the 
1942 budget estimates to Congress call- 
ing for an expenditure of 1,600,000,000 
pesos This figure exceeds the estimated 
expenditures for 1941 (prorogation of 
1940 estimate by 46,426,000 pesos. The 
public-debt 


increase is composed of: 


vic 900,000 pr army, 9,500,000 
peso navy 5,750,000 peso gendar- 
meric, 4.490.000 pesos: education, 2,700,- 
000 peso the remainder for sundry 
item 

Expenditures for the current year have 
not been determined, nor is it known 
what the revenues will be, but it is be- 
lieved that the deficit will be far in ex. 

oft the ¢ imated 150.000.000 Pesos, 
ince the main item of revenue, customs 
ecell col uch below 
1940 Return from this source from 
Janua ltoS er 10 amounted to 
Mly 127,175,000 pe i decrease of 66,- 
704.000 compared ime period 

1940 

Deposit of principal commercial 
bank howed an increase on August 1 

mpart th the previous month, but 

belie, hat the two financial oper- 
itions in August absorbed a large portion 
f these surplus fund Clearing-house 
nts declined from 4,412,520,000 

pes in July }.890,660,000 pesos— 
hich howeve} mpared favorably 

th figure for August 1940 of 2,893,- 
032,000 pest The movement for the 
first 8 month f the current year wa 
29,842 .336,000 pe 4 27,994,050,- 
000 } I 1e period of 1940 


The amount of currency in circulation 
yn August 31 was 1,248,092,009 pesos, 
iwainst 1,263.085,000 pesos on July $1. 


Gold reserve ind gold and foreign ex- 
change held abroad on August 31 
amounted 1,515.800.090 pesos; thus 
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cent on July 31 to 121.45 percent on 
August 31. Rediscounts by the Central 
Bank declined from 8 949.000 pesos in 
July to 2,182,000 in August. 

After 5 consecutive months of in- 
creased operations on the Buenos Aires 
Stock Exchange, with an extraordinary 
volume of trading in June and July, there 
was a decrease in the turn-cver during 
August. This downward movement may 
be attributed chiefly to certain financia! 
operations undertaken by the Govern- 
ment during the month, which. in effect, 
meant the withdrawal of 450,000,000 
pesos from the market (1935 issue of 
900,000,000 pesos delivered to the Banco 
de la Nacion aS collateral and Treasury 
note issue of 250,000,000 pesos). 

Bank of the Nation Arranges for Rurat 
Banking Facilities—The Banco de la 
Nacion inaugurated on August 25 the 
two first “Regional Cooperative Funds 
of Loans and Savings” in the Province 
of Buenos Aires. 

This new service has been created to 
cooperate with the residents of purely 
farming regions who do not have any 
banking facilities in which to carry on 
their credit operations and make de- 
posits. The Regional Funds will func- 
tion as additional departments of the 
cooperative entities where they will be 
installed and will practically become 
direct correspondents of the Bank of the 
Nation, since they will be empowered to 
grant credits up to 3,000 pesos per mem- 
ber, accept deposits in the Savings Bank, 
issue and pay drafts, and arrange for 
the collection of remittances 


Belgian Congo 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Crude Vegetable Materials: Import- 
Duty Changes. — The customs duty on 
charcoal imported into the Belgian Congo 
has been changed from 10 percent ad 
valorem to 0.35 francs per 100 kilograms, 
gross weight, and that on various other 
crude materials of vegetable origin, not 
otherwise specified, has been increased 
from 10 percent to 12 percent ad va- 
lorem by ordinance-law No. 304/Fin.- 
Dou. of June 30, 1941, effective from the 
following day. This measure was pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Belge of July 10, 1941. 


Bolivia 
Transport and Communication 


Progress on Corumba-Santa Cruz Rail- 
way—The final location survey of this 
680-kilometer railway has now been fin- 
ished. Formation throughout the first 
Section from Corumba to El Carmen is 
complete, and rails have been laid for 
50 kilometers west of the Brazilian fron- 
tier. Work is progressing rapidly, and 
El Carmen should he reached soon. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Work has been delayed by difficulties 
encountered in the region of Taquaral 
where swamps extend 30 kilometers be- 
tween the basins of the Paraguay and 
Tucabaca Rivers. The latter river over- 
flaws periodically and creates a flood of 
Shallow water known as the Otuquis, 
which covers the countiy for 4 or 5 
months before draining off and leaving 
the ground dry. Crossing the Taquaral 
region is one of the most difficult tasks, 
because the swampy ground covered by 
the Otuquis necessitates a timber-base 
foundation to carry the 30 kilometers of 
d-feet-high embankment. 

A new station at Corumba and car 
shops at Ladario are being constructed. 
The shops have already turned out 10 
gondola cars for ballast, and construction 
of 100 additional cars is under consid- 
eration. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 





Exchange Situation. No important 
changes occurred in the exchange situa- 
tion during the week ended September 
30; the market continued exceptionally 
quiet owing to the shortage of coffee 
export bills. 


Transport and Communication 


Araraquara Railway Being Extended.— 
Extension of the Araraquara Railway to 
Porto Taboada on the Parana River is in 
progress. This 300-kilometer railway ex- 
tends from Araraquara, almost in the 
center of the State of Sao Paulo, in a 
northwesterly direction over the open 
plains to the town of Mirasol. It passes 
through some 35 towns and townships— 
some of them (such as Taquaritinga and 
Rio Preto) of considerable size. It serves 
also a number of outlying areas, which 
until a few years ago were regions of 
virgin forest. Commodities transported 
over this line are chiefly coffee, rice, 
Sugar, cotton, corn, timber, and dried 
meat. 


British Guiana 
Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.—The selling rate for sight 
drafts on New York remains at 1.20125 
British Guiana dollars to the U. S. dollar. 
There is no delay in exchange remit- 
tances with respect to authorized imports. 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports Prohibited Except Under Li- 
cense.—Importation of all types of ar- 
ticles and goods, with the exception of 
chicle gum, mahogany, and cedar which 
pass through in transit, is prohibited ex- 
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cept under a permit issued by the Col- 
lector of Customs, according to a proc- 
lamation, No. 65 of 1941, effective 2 days 
after its publication in the official 
Gazette Extraordinary of September 9, 
1941. 


British Malaya 


Economic Conditions 


Malayan economy was dominated dur- 
ing August by a high level of rubber and 
tin exports, difficulty in obtaining im- 
ports, and new war-defense measures. 
Demand for imported products continued 
good, owing to maintenance of high pur- 
chasing power, but available supplies were 
low except for the most necessary con- 
cumers’ goods. Shortages were especially 
noted in iron and steel products, machin- 
ery, and building materials. Local stecks 
of foodstuffs and other articles consumed 
by the majority of Malaya’s population 
were sufficient. 

Increase in the rubber quota from 100 
to 120 percent, announced on August 
19, came as a complete surprise to 
the market. No immediate effect on 
prices was noted, but it is expected that 
export rights will be devaluated to the 
point where they will be practically un- 
salable. A somewhat larger production 
from small native producers is expected, 
as they will no longer be able to realize 
any money from selling their coupons. 
Prices continued at the Rubber Reserve 
Company’s level—that is, 182 U.S. cents 
per pound f. o. b. Singapore—with quota- 
tions slightly higher for markets other 
than the United States. 

Production of tin ore continued at the 
July level. Weather conditions were 
favorable, and no mines were flooded so 
as to prevent mining activity. Capacity 
production in the rubber and tin indus- 
tries and continued construction of de- 
fense projects throughout the countiy 
have resulted in complete use of available 
labor. 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVE 


Two rice mills and three warehouses 
are under construction. Machinery for 
one rice mill was imported, while that for 
the other two was built localiy. Con- 
struction projects for defense purpcses 
continued at a rapid pace. 

Shipments of cement from Indochina 
and India have relieved the shortage of 
that commodity, but use of all building 
materials is expected to be further 
restricted. 

The Public Works Department at 
Singapore has announced that its pool for 
importation of semimanufactured iron 
and steel is now in operation. The total 
quantity of semimanufactured iron and 
steel that may be imported in the first 6 
months of 1942 has been calculated. and 
quotas have been assigned to individual 
importers. Orders for semimanufac- 


tured iron and steel for the use of the 
fighting services, heavy rails and acces- 
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sories, wire rope, chain-link fencing, and 
Steel strapping are not included in the 
import quotas. 


WARTIME CONTROLS STRICTLY 
ADMINISTERED 


In urging the drastic curtailment of 
imports and the strict administration of 
import licensing, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonjes in a circular letter, dated 
June 5, 1941, stated that “no article 
whatever should be allowed to remain 
outside of the control system and that 
there should be no open general license 
for nonsterling goods.” The Secretary 
stated further that “‘except in cases where 
urgency is a vital consideration, licenses 
should never be granted for dollar goods 
where sterling goods are available.” 

On August 2, the Controller of Foreign 
Exchange announced that Hong Kong 
would henceforth be considered as in- 
cluded in the “sterling area” for the pur- 
poses of foreign-exchange control. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


The producing season for the major 
agricultural crops of Trinidad closes 
early in July, after which business is sea- 
sonally dull until new crops are started 
in November. At present agriculture is 
concerned chiefly over the extent to 
which the 1941-42 crops will be adversely 
affected by lack of shipping space and 
shortage of labor. While exports of agri- 
cultural products are experiencing their 
usual seasonal decline, petroleum ship- 
ments, on which no statistics are obtain- 
able, are believed to be holding exports 
at satisfactory levels. 


Nearly all of the 1940-41 cacao crop 
has been shipped, and remaining stocks 
are cegligible. On September 3, 1941, 
the Control Board announced that until 
further notice no licenses would be 
granted for the export of cacao, except 
to the United Kingdom. England like- 
wise absorbs all of the sugar shipped 
from Trinidad. A ban on the export of 
both copra and coconuts went into effect 
on August 1, 1941. 


INDUSTRIES ACTIVE—IMPORTS INCREASING 


Stimulated by war needs, petroleum, 
mining, and refining facilities are being 
operated at full capacity, and shipping 
continues heavy. Requirements of the 
expanding population are taxing the ca- 
pacity of other local enterprises. 


Although local trade is restricted both 
by government regulations fixing whole- 
sale and retail prices and by government 
prohibitions on the importation of a large 
number of commodities, increasing cus- 
toms collections indicate that total im- 
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port values are rising sharply. July 
customs collections amounted to $599,143, 
a rise of $125,375 over June 1941 and 
$189,035 over July 19:0. 

On September 5, 1941, a new list of 
prohibited imports was published, can- 
celing the list of June 27, 1941, and con- 
siderably increasing the number of items 
excluded from the Colony. Individual 
licenses are still required for all goods 
coming into Trinidad, and they are issued 
only for essential goods, with preference 
given to Empire sources. An important 
feature of the new list is that “notwith- 
standing the greatly extended prohibi- 
tions, the Competent Authority may 
freely allow, under license, the importa- 
tion of goods which are produced or 
manufactured in the British West Indies, 
Bermuda, British Guiana, and British 
Honduras.” 


LiIvinGc Costs RISING 


Taking 1935 as 100, the Government’s 
cost-of-living index for the average 
workingman’s family stood at 143 on 
September 1, an increase of 12 points 
over September 1, 1940. Of the items 
which make up the index, food was up 
41 percent over the 1935 level, rent 14 
percent, fuel 28 percent, and household 
equipment and tools 97 percent. It is 
estimated that the increase in cost of 
living for families in the higher income 
brackets is about the same as for this 
group. 

Newcomers are finding it practicall 
impossible to obtain housing facilities 
and the rents for available residences 
are nearly double those of normal times. 
A rent-restriction ordinance went into ef- 
fect on August 8, 1941, but its effects are 
not yet apparent. With the exception 
of the acute housing shortage and the 
excessive rents on new accommodations, 
the establishment of the U. S. military 
bases has only slightly accelerated the 
rise in the cost of living—which has been 
mounting steadily since the beginning 
of the war. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
poris in Trinidad.—The rate for sight 
drafts on New York continues at a pre- 
mium of 20% percent in Trinidad. 

Dollar exchange is available only to 
cover importations from the United 
States that have been licensed by the 
Control Board under the Defense Regula- 
tions. At the present time the policy of 
the Board reportedly is to decline to is- 
sue such licenses unless the importations 
are war necessities and the commodities 
involved cannot be obtained from sources 
within the British Empire. When li- 
censes are granted there are no delays 
in the remittance. 

Exchange Not Available in Grenada.— 
Generally speaking, exchange is not 
available for imports from the United 
States to the Island of Grenada. 
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Bul garia 


L:conomic Conditions 


The relatively favorable trend pre. 
vailing in 1940 continued during the first 
half of 1941, despite the restraining ef- 
fect of wartime regulations. Foreign 
trade varied, imports being slightly 
larger and exports considerably less. Al] 
price indexes registered further ad- 
vances. Smaller yields are indicated for 
most crops. Mining and industrial ae. 
tivity remained at a high level, and 
freight traffic was heavier. Budget 
operations show a larger deficit, due 
chiefly to special expenditures. Note cir- 
culation again expanded, and cClearing- 
house transactions increased. Protested 
notes declined. 


FOREIGN- TRADE SHIFTS—FREIGHT MOVE- 
MENT LARGER—PRICES HIGHER 


The first 5 months of 1941 witnessed a 
substantial gain in imports (2,621,748,000 
leva against 2,328,075,000) over the same 
period of 1940, whereas exports declined 
(2,104,337,000 leva against 2,252,317,000), 
The volume of imports was higher (118. 
634 tons against 114,814), while exports 
were considerably smaller (121,632 
against 373,446). 

Merchandise carried by the railways in 
the first 5 months of 1941 was Ccon- 
siderably above the corresponding 1949 
period, domestic traffic aggregating 
1,790,300 tons against 1,086,700 in 1940: 
the volume of coal, gravel, and _ stone 
handled rose to 635,700 tons from 554. 
100, whereas import and export traffic 
over the railroads declined to 240,300 
tons from 488,200. The number of Pas- 
sengers transported in the first 5 months 
of 1941 dropped to 4.923.200 from 5. 
031,500, chiefly in consequence of war- 
time curtailment of service. Railway re- 
ceipts registered an increase (1,039,600. 
000 against 817,300,000 leva), but this 
gain was less than the rise in expendi- 
tures (1,106,800 against 618,200,000). 

Danube river traffic continued to ex- 
pand, but shipping at the Black Sea 
ports was substantially reduced by war 
in the Mediterranean. 

Wholesale prices continued to advance 
reaching a new high of 101.7 in May 1941 
(average 84.8 for 1940) compared with 
96.1 in January 1941 (1926-100). The 
cost-of-living index rose to 89.2 in May 
1941, compared with 84.1 in December 
1940 and 72.0 in January 1940, and ad- 
vances were also recorded in prices of 
import and export products. 

To meet the rising cost of living, wages 
and salaries were increased 10 percent, 
effective June 10, 1941, by legislative ac- 
tion. This is in addition to 15 percent 
authorized between October 1, 1940, and 
January 1, 1941. 


ESTIMATES SMALLER—MINING AND 
INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Crop 


Yields of most crops are expected to 
be below 1940—partly because of adverse 
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weather—although still above average. 
The tobacco yield is estimated at 45,000 
metric tons, compared with 50,000 in 1940 
and an average of 30,000 in recent years; 
the acreage was slightly reduced. A 
larger crop of cereals is anticipated 
(3,300,000 tons against 3,150,000); the 
grape yield is expected to be about the 
same as in the preceding year, and favor- 
able returns are indicated for other 
fruits. Frost seriously affected the rose 
gardens, reducing the yield of rose 
flowers to 3,500 metric tons from 6,700 
in 1940. A larger crop of sugar beets is 
expected, and another gain is anticipated 
for cotton. 

A further increase was reported in the 
output at the State Coal Mines at Per- 
nik, which account for about 90 percent 
of the country’s total coal production. 

Industrial output registered a small in- 
crease over 1940, notwithstanding war- 
time Government control over raw ma- 
terials, production, and _ distribution. 
During the first 3 months of 1941 the 
index was above the same months of 
1940, but in April it dropped below the 
preceding year. 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Deficit Larger; Note Circula- 
tion Increases.—During the first 5 months 
of 1941 ordinary budget operations 
showed a considerable increase in the 
deficit over the comparable period of 
1940: receipts amounted to 5,442,404.841 
leva (4,201,058,350 in the first 5 months 
of 1940), while expenditures were 6,440,- 
051,176 (4,149,934.241). Substantial ad- 
ditional expenditures were authorized for 
defense and the newly acquired terri- 
tories in Macedonia and Thrace; these 
were to be covered by internal loans and 
receipts from the occupied territories. 

Note circulation at the end of June 1941 
amounted to 8,861,500,000 leva, compared 
with 6,518,300,000 at the close of 1940. 
Foreign-exchange holdings during the 
same period rose to 17,465,200,000 leva 
from 2,336,000,000; this fund, however, 
consists mainly of German reichsmarks 
and is not redeemable in gold. 

Banking operations showed an increase 
of about 10 percent in both deposits and 
advances, while clearing-house transac- 
tions during the first 5 months of 1941 
were considerably greater (17,500,000,000 
leva against 11,225,200,000 in 1940). The 
number of protested bills showed a fur- 
ther decline. 


Transport and Communication 


Bulgarian State Railways Operations — 
Freight traffic on Bulgarian State 
Railways expanded during the first hal! 
of 1941 beyond the record figures of 1940, 
though the number of passengers carried 
showed a slight decrease, due to wartime 
curtailment of pasSenger-train service. 
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Estimated railway traffic and receipts 
are shown below: 





1940 (full | 1940 (first 1941 (first 
year) half) | half) 


Item 
| 


TRAFFIC 


Passengers 

number 13, 880,600) 6,120,800) 6, 000, 000 

Carloads do 456, 300 183, 900 260, 000 
Merchandise 

metric tons 


6, 567, 000 2, 601, 000 3, 100, 000 


RECEIPTS | 
| 
| 558, 500, 000/245, 200, 000; 260, 000, 000 


1,395,000,000/ 553, 800, 000}870, 000, OOO 
99, 400, 000! 44, 900, O00} 40, 000, 000 
| | 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Passengers leva 
Merchandise do 
Various do 





Expansion of the economic control or- 
ganization (described elsewhere in this 
issue) and of the regulations governing 
consumption of materials important to 
war production forms the outstanding 
development of the past month. 

In addition to the controls on silk, 
rubber, and other commodities reported 
recently in these columns, a new regula- 
tory system has been announced for 
copper supplies. The metal to be de- 
livered to Canada’s three primary fabri- 
cators has been placed on a quota basis, 
and these fabricators have been in- 
structed to allocate their output to sec- 
ondary manufacturers so as to give 
priority to essential needs. 


GASOLINE RESTRICTIONS CONTINUE 


The amount of gasoline which distrib- 
utors may deliver in October has been 
reduced 25 percent below the quantity 
delivered in July. (This restriction was 
in effect also for September.) Service- 
station operators are objecting to the 
responsibility placed on them to allocate 
supplies to their customers. They ad- 
vocate adoption of rationing cards. 
After October 1 only two grades of gaso- 
line will be available for use in automo- 
biles. Grade I will have an octane rating 
of 75-78 and Grade II an octane rating 
of 66-70. 


WAR PRODUCTION GAINS—NEW UNIT TO 
SPREAD ORDERS 


Production in war industries continues 
to expand, and further substantial in- 
creases may be expected as new plants 
come into cperation. New types of ma- 
terial are being made. In August the 
first antiaircraft gun was turned out, 
and airplane propellers will soon be pro- 
duced under license from a U. S. 
company. 

An Industry and Sub-Contracts Coor- 
dination Branch has been set up in the 
Department of Munitions and Supply to 
spread war orders to the smaller plants. 
The new branch will also endeavor to 
speed conversion of smaller plant facili- 
ties to war work and provide facilities 
for training additional numbers of 
skilled workers. 
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UNITED KINGDOM RENEWS PRIMARY METAL 
CONTRACTS—LUMBER SHIPMENTS RE- 
SUMED 


The contracts of Canadian producers 
of copper, lead, and zinc with the United 
Kingdom Government have been re- 
newed for another year. These con- 
tracts call for the delivery of 420,000,000 
pounds of electrolytic copper, whatever 
quantity of zinc can be supplied beyond 
Canada’s own requirements, and an un- 
disclosed quantity of lead. A clause has 
been inserted providing for price adjust- 
ments to offset increased production 
costs. 

The lumber markets have been active. 
Shipments of British Columbia lumber 
to the United Kingdom, which were 
sharply curtailed in the first half of the 
year, were resumed in July. Domestic 
sales of lumber for use in airport con- 
struction, houses for munitions workers, 
and the building of naval craft have in- 
creased. Large orders for cedar lumber 
have come from the United States. 

Production and shipments of newsprint 
have increased but are stiil well below 
last year’s level. The present $50-per- 
ton price will be maintained for the re- 
mainder of this year and the first quarter 
of 1942. 


U. S. Coat NEEDED IN LARGER QUANTITY 


Canadians are being warned by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board to order 
their winter fuel immediately because of 
the increasing load of the war effort on 
transport facilities. Imports of Welsh 
coal are lower than last year, and Amer- 
ican anthracite is being ordered to fill the 
gap. Imports of bituminous coal from 
the United States are likewise heavier. 
Because of the production “slow down” 
in the Nova Scotia mines, all the Prov- 
ince’s current production is being con- 
sumed in that area in ships’ bunkers, 
the railways, and the steel mills, and the 
Coal Administrator has announced that 
no further shipments from Nova Scotia 
will be made to Quebec and Ontario in- 
dustrial centers until the Cape Breton 
mines come back to full production. 


TEST OF GOVERNMENT’S WAGE PoLicy— 
STRIKE RESTRICTIONS EXTENDED 


Labor troubles have been less numerous 
lately than at midsummer, but a critical 
test of the Government’s wartime wage 
policy developed during September in a 
strike at an Ontario plant working on 
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war orders. The strike was called afte1 
a board of conciliation had reported 
against employees’ demands for an in- 
crease in basic wage rates and had rec- 
ommended instead the payment of a cost- 
of-living bonus in accordance with the 
Government’s general wage plan. The 
strike was broken at the end of the month 
when work was resumed by agreement 
with the Government, but the details 
of the settlement had not then been fully 
reported. 

The labor difficulties in primary alum- 
inum manufacture, which have been the 
subject of an investigation by a Royal 
Commission, have been referred for ar- 
bitration to a board of conciliation ap- 
pointed under the Industrial D/’sputes 
Act. Strike organization in the indus- 
tries which fall under this act has been 
made more difficult by the terms of an 
order in council dated September 16 
(P. C. 7307) which prescribes new reg- 
ulations under which strikes may law- 
fully take place. 

After a board of conciliation has re- 
ported and the recommended terms of 
settlement have been found unsatisfac- 
tory, the Minister of Labour must be 
notified of the intention to strike or to 
take a strike vote. If he is of the opin- 
ion that cessation of the work would 
interfere with efficient prosecution of the 
war, he may order that the strike vote 
be taken under the supervision of his 
Department and subject to such stipula- 
tions as he may impose. All employees 
who in his opinion will be affected by 
the strike will be entitled to a strike 
vote, and, unless a majority of the bal- 
lots of those entitled to vote are cast 
in favor of a strike, it will be unlawful 
to strike. 


WHEAT Crop MucH SMALLER THAN 
Last YEAR 


The 306,000,000-bushel wheat crop is 
much smaller than last year’s. partly be- 
cause of a 22 percent reduction in wheat 
acreage and partly because of low yields 
in important areas of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Storage facilities, which have 
been enlarged, will be adequate to handle 
the 230,000,000 bushels which the Gov- 
ernment will permit growers to market. 
The initial delivery quota of 5 bushels 
per acre has already been increased to 8 
bushels at numerous points and to 10 
bushels at a few points. If exports to 
Britain approximate the large volume of 
the past marketing season and if, as is 
likely, the use of wieat for feed con- 
tinues to expand, the carry-over at the 
end of July 1942 will probably be much 
reduced from its present unwieldly 
proportions. 


FEED SITUATION CAUSES CONCERN 


The feed situation is causing consider- 
able concern. Increased numbers of hogs 
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and the desired expansion of preduction 
of dairy vroducts, poultry products, and 
beef will require unusually large quanti- 

s of feed, but the production of oats, 

hay, and clover is less than last year and 
the production of barley is only 16 per- 
cent more in spite of a 28 percent in- 
crease in acreage. Negotiations are now 
under way to enable /eed supplies to be 
sh’pp-d from the Prairies to eastern 
Canada as well as to certain deficit areas 
within the Prairie Provinces themselves. 
Fxports of all kinds of livestock feeds are 
heing severely restricted. 
C-nada’s pork supplies will be consider- 
bly larger during the coming year, but 
is expected that the increase will 
be scarcely be adequate to fill the 600,- 
000,000-pound bacon contract with the 
3ritish Ministry of Food. Difficulty in 
filling the contract will be greatest next 
summer after the peak marketing period 
1940-41 contract, filled 
within about 11 months, was 425,000,000 
pounds. 

Beef consumption in Canada is in- 
creasing, but exports of cattle and calves 
to the United States have been surpris- 
ingly large because of the attractive 
prices obtainable in American markets. 

The contemplated shipment of 30,000,- 
000 dozen eggs desired by the British 
Ministry of Food represents a vast in- 
exports but only a small per- 
entage of Canada’s egg production 
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APPLE Crop SMALL—TOBACCO EXPORTS 
EXPECTED 


Among the minor crops, the apple sit- 
uation has been improved by the an- 
nouncement that a contract is in process 
of being completed f and ship- 
ment to the British Ministry of Food of 
1,500,000 boxes of fresh apples from Brit- 
ish Columbia, 50,000 barrels from On- 
tario, and 160,000 barrels from Nova 
Scotia. These quantities are in addition 
to 13,500,000 pounds of dried apples to 
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be sent chiefly 
apple crop is comparatively small, espe- 
cially in British Columbia, Ontario, and 
Quebec, and there will be very little sur- 
plus for export to the United States 


7 


The 1941 acreage of tobacco was re- 
tricted b rower organizations, and the 
crop is expected to be only slightly large 
than in 1940. Stccks in Canada will 
not be further increased if the expected 
shipment of 8,000,000 pounds to Britain 
materializes. 


Production of ho in British Colum- 
bia is believed to be little if any larger 
in in 1940, and 1 >. hops must again 
be used in large quantities in place of 


entral European supplie: 
FLAXSEED EXPORTS POSSIBLE 


Flazrseed production is more than 
deuble that of last year, when supplies 
were approximately equal to domestic 
requirements. Three or four million 
bushels will be available for export for 
the first time in many years. Formerly 
Canada exported flazseed to the United 
States, and if prices adjust themselves 
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lo the new situation such exports wil] 


be resumed. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN TRADE CONTINUES 
ACTIVE 
Department-store sales in August were 
18 percent higher than in July and 20 
percent higher than in August a year 
ago, according to the Dominion Bureay 
of Statistics. Adjusted for normal sea- 
sonal movements and for difference in 
the number of business days, the increase 
ver July was 11 percent and over Au- 
eust 1940, 25 percent. The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, which now has 
(he power to regulate installment sales, 


is expected to make sOme moves in that | 


direction soon because of the large gains 
shown in this form of merchandising. 

In foreign trade, imports again ad- 
vanced in August to $137,913,000 (Ca- 
nadian), setting another new high— 
$10,000,000 over the previous peak re- 
orded in July. Exports, at $147,939,000 
Canadian), were $22,000,000 lower than 
the record figure of the preceding month, 
For the 8 months ended August, imports 
totaled $910,905,000, compared _ with 
$682,.433,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1940. and exports totaled $1,029,991,- 
000, compared with $759,469,000 


PRICES AND CosT OF LIVING HIGHER 


Wholesale price have continued to 
rise generally, according to the official 
index, which ‘(on the 1926 base) stood 
it 92.7 on September 19 compared with 
91.0 at the beginning of August and 83.1 
n September 20, 1940 

The wartime increase in the cost of 
living, figured from the beginning of 
August 1939 to the beginning of August 
1941, was 12.8 nercent 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Frve Entry of Specified Iron or 
Sieel Sheet o7 Strip Sheet and Strip 
of iron or steel, cold-rolled when im- 
ported for use exclusively by manufac- 
turers in the manufacture of sheet Or 
trip coated with tin or with nonmetallic 
material, are granted duty-free entry 
under the intermediate and British pref- 
erential tariffs. This change is effected 
by a new item (No. 386a), effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1941, and to remain in force 
until otherwise ordered, according to an 
order in council of September 23 pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette of Septem- 
ber 27, Ottawa 

The effect of this ruling is not only to 
provide for the continued duty-free entry 
of heets of iron o1 steel cold-rolled, for 
the uses indicated ‘reported in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, which was 
to have expired December 31) but to add 
to the item strip for the manufacture of 
strip coated with tin or with nonmetallic 
material. 

Japanese Goods Prohibited from Im- 
portation into Canada Except Under 
Special Permit.—Goods from Japan, the 
Japanese Empire or Manchuria, OI 
rown, produced, or manufactured in any 
of these countries, are prohibited from 
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jmportation into Canada, except under 
special permit granted at the discretion 
of the Minister of National Revenue and 
on the terms set forth in the permit— 
under an order in council of September 
23, 1941, reported in Customs Memoran- 
dum WM No. 49 of September 25, Ottawa. 

Requests for permits to import gocds 
from the above countrics must be sub- 
mitted on the Department of National 
Revenue form “Application for Permit to 
Import War Materials and Other 
Goods.” 

Sitka Spruce Logs, Timber, and Lum- 
ber Subject to Export Permit Require- 
ments—Exports of Sitka Spruce logs, 
hewn timber, sawed limber, boards, 
planks, and scantling are subject to the 
export permit requirements, by a Cana- 
dian order in council effective September 
95, 1941, according to Customs Memoran- 
dum WM No. 39 ‘Reviscd), Supplement. 
No. 18, of September 26, Ottawa. 

Export Permits Required for Hog Cas- 
ings and Pork Rinds.—Hog casings and 
pork rinds are subject to the export per- 
mit requirements under an order in 
council effective September 25, 1941, ac- 
cording to Canadian Customs Memoran- 
cum WM No. 39 (Revised), Supplement 
18, of September 26, Ottawa. 


Chile 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Commercial Agreement 
with Netherlands Continued for Another 
Year. —The revised commercial agree- 
ment between Chile and the Nether- 
lands, which was concluded by an ex- 
change of notes on July 17, 1939, has 
again been continued in force for another 
year from July 13, 1941, by a Chilean 
decree (No. 2,500) of August 6, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, August 
19, 1941, Santiago. 

{A summary of the provisions of this 
agreement was published in ComMMERCE RE- 
ports of Aucust 19, 1939. See also COMMERCE 
Reports of September 14, 1940, for notice of 
the previous 1-year extension.] 


China 


Economic Conditions 


In unadjusted values recorded mer- 
chandise imports into Shanghai during 
August totaled a value of 26,900,000 gold 
units, a decrease of 20 percent from July, 
but recorded exports of Chinese products 
from Shanghai amounted to 211,700,000 
unadjusted yuan, representing an in- 
crease of 13 percent over July. Ad- 
justed recorded imports from non-yen- 
bloc countries, in U. S. currency, into 
Shanghai totaled a value of $17,198,000, 
a decrease of 17.4 percent compared with 
July. Of these imports the British Em- 
pire supplied $4,900,000, a decrease of 
28 percent from July: the United States 
and the Philippines $3,975,000, a decrease 
of 44 percent: Brazil $2,050,000; Thailand 
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$1,900,000; French Indochina $1,757,000; 
Netherlands Indies $1,650,000; Germany 
$710,000; and Switzerland $94,000. 


EXPORTS TO NON-YEN-BLoc COUNTRIES 
INCREASE 


Recorded exports to non-yen-bloc 
countries during August, after adjust- 
ment of customs value into U. S. cur- 
rency, show exports from Shanghai of 
$11,070,000, an increase of 15.8 percent 
over July, of which the British Empire 
tock $4,510,000, an increase of 22.4 per- 
cent over July; the United States and the 
Pailippines $3,375,000, a decrease of 11 
percent; Netherlands Indies $1,473,000; 
French Indochina $1,039,000; and Thai- 
land $512,000. 7 


TRADE WITH YEN-BLOC COUNTRIES 


Of Shanghai’s recorded trade with the 
yen bloc during August, in adjusted val- 
ues, imports totaled 5,900,000 Japanese 
yen, a decrease of 31.5 percent from July. 
Recorded exports totaled 8,362,000 local 
yen, a decrease of 41.5 percent. 


TRADE By COMMODITIES 


Recorded imports of rice, in U. S. cur- 
rency, were valued at $4,765,000 ‘80,C00 
chort tons), of which Burma surplied 53 
percent, Thailand 30 percent, and French 
Indochina 9 percent. Raw colton im- 
ports were valued at $3,350,000 (55,600 
bales of 500 pounds each), of which Bra- 
zil supplied 60 percent, the United States 
20 percent, and British India 14 percent. 
Cca! imports totaled $1,327,000 (150,000 
short tons), of which French Indochina 
supplied nearly 90 percent. Wheat-flour 
imports amounted to $826,000, of which 
the United States and Canada each sup- 
plied 50 percent. Netherlands Indies 
supplied three-fourths of Shanghai's im- 
ports of petroleum prceducts, which were 
valued at $738,000. 

Shanghai exports of piece goods dur- 
ing August, in unadjusted values, totaled 
23,200.000 yuan, of which the Nether- 
lands Indies took 27 rercent and Hong 
Kong 22 percent. Cotton exports were 
valued at 27,900,000 yuan, of which the 
Netherlands Indies tcok 40 percent, 
while the United States took 70 percent 
of Shanghai’s total raw-silk exports of 
19,000,000 yuan. Other exports were as 
follows: Other textile products, 16,700.- 
000 yuan; bristles, 14,200,000 yuan, of 
which the United States took 70 percent: 
metal manufactured products, 10,800,000 
yuan. of which 10 percent went to 
French Indochina; beans and cereals, 
10,600,000 yuan, of which the Japanese 
Empire took 90 percent; sundry gocds, 
9 900,000 yuan: egg zroducts, 9,080,000 
vuan. cf which three-fourths were ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom. 


SHANGHAI AUGUST FOREIGN-TRADE HIGH 
LIGHTS 


There were substantial decreases in 
imports from the United States and the 
British Empire from July, but imports 
still were greater than the monthly av- 
erage for the first 8 months of 1940. De- 
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creases, in imports of raw cotton, leaf 
tobacco, and paper, were more than off- 
set by increases in imports of rice (com- 
prising 28 percent of total August 
imports from non-yen-blcc countries), 
wheat flour and coal. 


Great increases were recorded in ex- 
ports of animal products and tezxtile 
products, but exports of raw silk, tung oil, 
and metal products declined substan- 
lially, the latter in consequence of 
Shanghai export restrictions. Textile 
products and fibers constituted 60 per- 
cent of Shanghai’s exports to non-yen- 
bloc countries. 

Another high light of interest in the 
month’s trade was the further substan- 
tial decrease in exports to Kwantung 
Leased Territory, due to lessened hope 
for any early resumption of transship- 
ments to Europe via Manchuria. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The Manchurian Government is re- 
ported to have expended MY70,000,000 in 
preharvest bounties and loaned MY202,- 
000,000 to farmers and MY28,000,000 in 
sundry benefits by the end of July. It is 
also reported that securities will not be 
used as part payment in the purchase of 
coming crops, but obligations of the new 
agricultural produce corporation will be 
utilized and these passed on to local 
banks, with assurances that they may be 
discounted later at the Central Bank. 

Latest North China crop estimates in- 
dicate a larger cutput than last year, but 
only half of the pre-hostilities produc- 
tion. Crops in Shansi and in Meng 
Chiang also are reported more favorable 
than last year, while the report of Shan- 
tung’s peanut crop, though favorable as 
to quality, indicates a lower yield. 
Shantung’s flue-cured tobacco crop is re- 
ported 20 percent below that of a year 
ago, with some trade estimates predict- 
ing an even lower yield. The food prob- 
lem at Shanghai is not likely to be press- 
ing until next spring, as a consequence 
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of rice imports from Burma and adequate 
stocks on hand. 


RIcE PRICES DECLINE IN HANKOW 
AND CANTON 


The Hankow area faces a more favor- 
able crop outlook than that of the past 
2 years, though rains have adversely 
affected cotton. Rice prices have de- 
clined as a consequence of the arrival of 
newly harvested grain. Adequate rain- 
fall has favored the second rice crop in 
the Conton region, and rice prices there 
also declined, with some arrivals of im- 
ported rice. Canton’s fifth silk crop is 
considerably below the average yield. In 
unoccupied Yunnan another 3-year agri- 
cultural improvement program has been 
launched, with 12,500,000 yuan ear- 
marked for irrigation projects. 


DEMAND EXCEEDS LABOR SUPPLY IN 
MANCHURIA 


The minimum wage standard for July 
for coal miners in Manchuria averaged 
half that for agricultural workers—in- 
dicating continued competition between 
industry and agriculture for labor. Reg- 
ulations are to be promulgated for stand- 
ardizing the quality of coal and to speed 
up production. A woolen weaving mill 
costing MY1,500,000 will be completed at 
Harbin this year. A new MY5,500,000 
subsidiary of the Manchuria Industrial 
Development Corporation expects to be- 
gin production of coalite from Jalainor 
coal as a substitute fuel for motor cars, 
armament plants, and for household uses 
by the end of the year. 


TsINGTAO COTTON MILLS ACTIVE 


In North China, flour mills at Tientsin 
were more active because of high flour 
prices. Although a coal shortage is ex- 
pected this winter, “black market” 
prices of coal are already double the of- 
ficially fixed prices. Export restrictions 
have curtailed Tientsin output of egg 
products. Tsingtao cotton mills oper- 
ated at 40 percent capacity in August, 
owing to inadequate cotton supplies, 
though stocks are sufficient to operate at 
this capacity until the end of the year. 
No arrangements have been made for 
seasonal importations of cotton. A large 
British-owned cigarette factory con- 
tinued operations but will be unable to 
export its products until regulations im- 
posed by authorities are clarified. 


O1t DISTRIBUTION CONTROLLED IN NorTH 
CHINA 


Installations of foreign oil companies 
at Tsingtao are still occupied by Japa- 
nese, and no sales could be made or 
stocks moved without permit. Gasoline 
is being rationed in small amounts to 
foreign business firms, but ordinary citi- 
zens are unable to secure supplies; con- 
sequently, companies are not planning to 
import more oils. A North China oil as- 
sociation has been set up by Japanese 
authorities to control the distribution of 
petroleum products, 
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SHANGHAI COTTON-MILLING INDUSTRY 
OUTLOOK UNFAVORABLE 


Manufacturers have reduced produc- 
tion because of the failure to lift the ex- 
port ban on metal products and chem- 
icals from Shanghai. Shortages of raw 
materials for industry continue, though 
there are indications that hoarders are 
now willing to part with their stocks 
while high prices prevail. Shanghai 
Chinese and Japanese cotton mills, 
while operating at levels of the past few 
months, face the problem of obtaining 
raw cotton from abroad because of un- 
certainty as to allotments of exchange 
for adequate supplies, thereby giving im- 
petus to a further rise in cotton prices. 
Yarn prices have also risen. The out- 
look in Shanghai cotton milling is de- 
pendent upon continued export ship- 
ments to South Sea regions and to 
southern ports for forwarding to Free 
China. 


FUEL SHORTAGE ANTICIPATED 


U. S. oil companies suspended credit 
sales September 1, and one British oil 
company curtailed distribution by 20 per- 
cent, indicating a possible shortage in 
consequence of an inadequate supply of 
tankers in Pacific trade. Shanghai coal 
prices soared to record highs early in 
September—about 25 times the pre- 
hostilities level. Shortage of fuel is due 
mainly to lack of shipping space for im- 
ports, although diversion of China’s 
domestic supply of coal to Japan remains 
the basic cause of the shortage. Conse- 
quently, the fuel problem is likely to be 
acute this winter, hurting industry and 
causing hardship for the people. 


PrICES CONTINUE TO SOAR 


Prices of goods and services at Shang- 
hai continued to rise out of proportion 
to the difference in exchange value of 
the currency compared with prehostili- 
ties levels. The cost-of-living index rose 
11 percent in August over July, and the 
September index is expected to be 
higher. Labor disputes are numerous 
and the outlook unfavorable. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Unofficial 
rates at Shanghai were lower early in 
the week, but firmed on September 25, 
with importers of commodities on the 
banned list continuing to seek a limited 
amount of needed cover. National cur- 
rency was unofficially quoted on Sep- 
tember 26 at U. S. $0.0434, the highest 
during the week, with low for the week 
of U. S. $0.049,. Some set-offs on out- 
tanding contracts were negotiated, 
however, at around U. S. $0.05. 

Other quotations were: Bank of Japan 
yen, 1 for 2.39 yuan; military scrip, 
40.625 for 100 yuan; and Hua UHsing 
notes, 1 for 2.05 yuan. The customs gold 
unit, which is used in computing duties, 
was quoted at 5.872 CRB yuan 


Tientsin Exchange Rates.—Fapi was 


lower at Tientsin, being quoted at U. S. 
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$0.047,, and was also lower in relation 
to the Federal Reserve Bank yuan, the 
latter exchanging for national currency 
at the rate of 47 for 100. 

Nanking.—The Central Reserve Bank 
note issue as of September 20, 1941, 
amounted to 107,060,000 yuan, with pub- 
lic deposits of 270,000,000 yuan, of which 
160,000,000 yuan is deposited with the 
Shanghai branch. The bank is shortly to 
open branches in Changshu, Nantung- 
chow, Wuhu, Wusih, Yangchow, Ching- 
kiang, Kashing, and Taichong. Its 
l-yuan notes have been placed in circu- 
lation in Shanghai’s foreign-controlled 
area in addition to its fracticnal notes, 
circulation of which is increasing be- 
cause of the scarcity of Chinese frac- 
tional notes. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances. — Budgetary 
revenues in the period from January 1 
to September 13, 1941, were 52,577,000 
pesos, according to preliminary figures 
released by the Ministry of Finance. In 
the corresponding period of 1940 the fig- 
ure was 53,507,000 pesos. The 1941 rev- 
enues do not include 2,000,000 pesos 
representing duties and other imposts 
collected on petroleum products imported 
for refining by the Cuban affiliate of an 
American oil company, which were ap- 
plied toward the repayment of an ad- 
vance which that company made to the 
Government in December 1940. 

Regular budgetary expenditures in the 
1941 period were 54,500,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 56,398,000 in the 1940 period. 

Budget Outlook.—The recent improve- 
ment in economic conditions has resulted 
in an upward trend in Government rev- 
enues. Further improvement in rev- 
enues is expected to result from the tax 
surcharges established by a low of Sep- 
tember 8, 1941, providing for blanket 
surcharges of up to 20 percent on exist- 
ing taxes, to remain in effect until a 
new budget is approved by the Cuban 
Congress. The surcharges became ef- 
fective on September 9, with the excep- 
tion of the increase in the profits tax, 
which became effective on September 16. 

The tax law under reference also au- 
thorized the Executive to issue short- 
term Treasury notes in an amount not 
exceeding 6,000,000 pesos, to be used for 
budgetary expenditures and to be serv- 
iced out of the proceeds of the tax sur- 
charges mentioned. The Government 
does not anticipate, however, any neces- 
sity of issuing Treasury notes for the full 
amount authorized. It is hoped that as 
a result of the improvement in revenue 
collections, coupled with the proceeds of 
the tax surcharges, not more than 3,- 
000,000 pesos will have to be issued to 
enable the Government to meet all of its 
expenditures under the 1941 budget. 
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Dominican 
Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Debt.—The external debt on 
December 31, 1940, totaled $14,910,000. 
Insofar as can be ascertained, there was 
no internal debt at that time other than 
that portion of the floating debt which 
was owed within the Republic. 

Best available estimates of the float- 
ing debt indicate that it is between $1,- 
000,000 and $1,500,000. Claims held by 
U. S. citizens have been approved by the 
Government for a total of $536,000, 
while a group of smail claims, held mostly 
within the country, was recently ap- 
proved for a total of $19,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Control of Essential Articles 
Established.—Prohibition or restriction 
of exportation of essential articles is au- 
thorized, at the discretion of the execu- 
tive power, by congressional law No. 479, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of the 
Dominican Republic, June 14, 1941. By 
virtue of this law, the exportation of an 
extensive list of articles, including vari- 
ous metals, scrap metals, chemicals, tex- 
tiles, rubber, petroleum, machine tools, 
military equipment, etc., was prohibited 
by executive decree No. 1082, published 
in the Gaceta Oficial, June 27, 1941. 

Cattle for Export Require Health Cer- 


tificate.* 
Finland 


Economic Conditions 


Preliminary estimates show the cur- 
rent Finnish harvest of bread grains as 
even more unfavorable than that of 1940, 
though the yield in the latter year was 
much below the average of the 3 pre- 
ceding years. The hay crop, as in 1940, 
is expected to be little more than half of 
the average for the above 3 years. The 
Government has also found it necessary 
to requisition and distribute the potato 
crop, each grower being required to fur- 
nish 9 metric tons of potatoes per hectare 
devoted to that crop. 

Finnish cost of living continues to in- 
crease; in August the index for food- 
stuffs increased 4 points, reaching 153 
(the base of 100 representing the year 
beginning August 1, 1938). The total 
cost-of-living index has now reached 
145. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rationed Food Products and Soap: 
Import Permits Not Required for Small 
Packages Sent by Mail.—Rationed food- 
stuffs and soap are admitted into France 
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without an import license, on condition 
that they are sent as gifts, without com- 
mercial character, in the form of postal 
packets, parcel-post packages, or express 
parcels of a gross weight not exceeding 
10 kilograms, by law No. 2051 of June 3, 
1941, published in the Journal Officiel of 
June 25. 


Multiple shipments to the same ad- 
dressee will not benefit by this special 
regime. 

Rationed foodstuffs or soap imported 
by persons coming to reside in France 
are also admitted without restriction 
within specified limits. 

|Parcel-post service to unoccupied France 


and all mail service to occupied France from 
the United States have been suspended. | 


Sacks Imported Filled Extended Bene- 
fits of Temporary Duty-Free Admission.* 


or unsalable through faulty packing. 





YOU KNOW there is a right way to prepare export 
shipments. 


YOU KNOW it is wasteful to design and manufacture 
a product if that product is to be battered until useless 


MAKE SAFE SHIPMENTS! 


YOU SHOULD HAVE A copy oF Mopern Export Packine 
IT COVERS EVERY PHASE OF PACKING GOODS FOR EXPORT — 
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Automatic Gambling Machines and 
Parts: Importation Prohibited.* 

Sugar Beets: National Inter-Trade 
Group Formed to Control Production and 
Trade.* 


French Indochina 


Economic Conditions 
REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT BUREAU 


The Direction of Economic Services 
has been reorganized with a view to 
adapting Indochina’s economy to pres- 
ent conditions of the country, by a gov- 
ernmental order published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel de l’Indochine Francaise of 
June 21, 1941. The Director of Economic 
Services will assist the Governor Gen- 


Modern 
Export 
Packing 





Construction Protection Against Pilferage 
Design Markings and Marks of Origin 
Methods Packing and Marine Insurance 
Materials Parcel Post 


Lowest Customs Charges 


Facilities in 1,200 Foreign Ports 
Damage Prevention 


Send $1 with your name and address to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and ask for a copy of Trade 
Promotion Serles No. 207. 


Order Your Copy 
i oe 
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eral in all matters relating to the coun- 
try’s economy and will be responsible for 
the following activities: Management of 
the Commercial Exchange Office; con- 
trol of business relations between foreign 
and domestic establishments; supervi- 
sion of agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction; control of prices, credits, and 
tourism; and centralization of all eco- 
nomic, commercial, and_ industrial 
affairs. 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Arriving by Post or in Baggage 
to be Requisitioned or Returned to 
Sender.* 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Freight Moved by 4,000 
Transport Groups—About 4,000 trans- 
port groups or combines owning a total 
of approximately 35,000 trucks have been 
established to secure more effective use 
of freight highway transport in Ger- 
many. Membership in these groups in- 
cludes some 130,000 trade and industrial 
firms which pool their transport facilities 
by using their supply of trucks coopera- 
tively. 

Merchandise for conveyance over a 
. distance of 6 miles is permitted only in 
those cases where sufficient return loads 
are guaranteed. This is to insure all ve- 
hicles being used to capacity. About 70,- 
000 motor vehicles, it is stated, have been 
converted to operate on producer or 
gases. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports to Specified American Repub- 
lics Exempted From Export Control Pro- 
visions.—The Guatemalan Director Gen- 
eral of Customs has announced a list of 
the American Republics that have 
adopted export-control measures similar 
to Guatemala’s and which will therefore 
be exempted from the provisions of the 
Guatemalan export-control regulations. 

In addition to the United States, 
which is specifically exempted from the 
provisions of the Guatemalan export 
control, these countries are now listed: 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Chile, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Peru, and 
Uruguay. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 


19, 1941, for previous announcement of 
Guatemalan export-control measures. | 
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Hong Kong 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports to China Made Subject to 
License.—Exportation of all goods to 
China from Hong Kong has been made 
subject to license, by an order published 
in the Government Gazette, September 
19, 1941. 

Passenger Cars: Quotas Established 
for Year Ending June 30, 1942.—A quota 
system for passenger cars was instituted 
in Hong Kong on August 11, 1941, under 
which car dealers will be permitted to 
import for local registration, during the 
year ending June 30, 1942, 138 passenger 
cars, irrespective of origin. This figure, 
though amounting to only 25 percent of 
the average annual number of passenger 
cars imported for the Colony’s use during 
1937, 1938, and 1939, represents a further 
relaxation of the ban which has applied 
to imports from nonsterling countries. 


Jute and Jute Manufactures: Importa- 
tion Made Subject to License.’ 


Ireland (Eire) 


Transport and Communication 


Increase in Dublin Transit Facilities 
Restricted—The Dublin United Trans- 
port Co. cannot increase its services to 
meet demands, because of difficulties in 
obtaining fuel supplies, according to the 
Railway Gazette of August 8, 1941. Bus- 
ses of that company carried 130,000,000 
passengers during 1940, while streetcars 
transported 25,000,000 passengers. 

From January to June 1941 in the city 
and suburbs of Dublin 75,937,000 pas- 
sengers were carried in busses a total 
distance of 9,439,000 miles at a gross 
profit from passenger fares of £595,187. 
During the same period last year 60,609.,- 
000 passengers were carried 8,934,000 
miles; the profit was £482,321. 


Jamaica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange—The exchange rate for 
sight drafts on New York continues at 
$4.01 to the pound. Exchange for im- 
ports from the United States is limited 
to goods for which import licenses have 
been granted. There is no delay, by 
reason of exchange conditions, in remit- 
tances in payment for goods for which 
import licenses have been granted. 

Dollar exchange for purposes other 
than imports is tightly restricted. It is 
allowed for travel only when the journey 
is for urgent business reasons, or for nec- 
essary medical attention of a nature 
which cannot be had in Jamaica, or for 
other purposes considered necessary by 
the Finance Board. Exchange is not al- 
lowed for education of a nature obtain- 
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able in Jamaica. For other purposes it 
may be granted when in the opinion of 
the Finance Board it is necessary. 


Japan 
Exchange and Finance 


Deficit Bond Issues.—National bond is- 
sues during the first 8 months of the 1941 
calendar year totaled 5,182,000,000 yen, 
says the Ministry of Finance. 

Japanese national indebtedness on Au- 
gust 31, 1941, amounted to 33,537,000,000 
yen, of which 32,313,000,000 yen repre- 
sented domestic and 1,224,000,000 yen 
foreign bond issues. Rice notes out- 
standing totaled 636,000,000 yen and silk 
notes 146,000,000 yen. Total indebted- 
ness exceeded that on July 31 by 601,- 
700,000 yen. 


Netherlands 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Provisional Commercial Agreement 
with Chile Continued for Another Year.— 
See Chile. 


Netherlands Indies 


Economic Conditions 


Commercial attention in the Nether- 
lands Indies during the last half of 
August 1941 was focused on adoption of 
measures that might mitigate conse- 
quences of economic defense measures 
taken against Japan on July 28, 1941, 
and possible potential reprisals against 
Netherlands oversea areas. Cessation of 
shipments from the Neterlands Indies 
to Japan is not expected to reduce appre- 
ciably total export income, as shipments 
had already decreased in recent months 
while an adequate demand also exists 
elsewhere for most products involved. 

Stoppage of imports from Japan has, 
however, created a problem, since for 
many years Japan has been the chief sup- 
plier of certain articles, notably teztiles. 
To maintain local supplies and the prices 
of goods affected on as normal a basis as 
possible, there was formed on August 19, 
1941, a semiautonomous organization to 
centralize all purchases in foreign coun- 
tries of such goods as may be designated 
by the Director of Economic Affairs, and 
to insure the proper distribution thereof 
through the usual business channels. 

Recent action of the Government pro- 
hibits exportation of hand-drawn as well 
as printed batiks. 


PRICES AND LIvING Costs ADVANCE 


In view of higher cost prices, the Di- 
rector of Economic Affairs has permitted 
an increase in maximum prices of cer- 
tain brands of condensed sweetened milk 
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and window glass. Maximum retail 
prices were fixed for certain types of 
textiles, imported butter, margarine, 
milk products, corned beef, safety razors, 
and incandescent lamps. 


There was a further increase in costs 
of living, chiefly as a result of the rise in 
prices of foodstuffs and clothing material. 


SuGarR Crop ESTIMATED LOWER 


The sugar market was weak, owing 
chiefly to lack of shipping space. A re- 
cent estimate of the Netherlands Indies 
Association for the Sale of Sugar places 
the crop for the current year at 1,721,- 
7174 metric tons, compared with an earlier 
estimate of 1,730,145 tons. 

The Batavia rubber market was quiet, 
with a small turn-over, but prices re- 
mained unchanged. The decision of the 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee establishing the export quota for 
the fourth quarter of 1941 at 120 per- 
cent was received with some surprise. 

The tea market was weak, many buy- 
ers Withdrawing from the market on re- 
ceipt of reports that a price decline had 
set in at Calcutta. There were practi- 
cally no transactions of importance in 
either black or white pepper. Citronella- 
oil prices fluctuated heavily, exporters 
sometimes acting as buyers and at other 
times as sellers. There was a good de- 
mand for B and C qualities of kapok, but 
supplies in the interior appeared to be 
sold cut. Tapioca flour continued weak 
as a result of large supplies but small 
demand. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports from 
United States —The exchange rate con- 
tinues at 1.905 florins to the dollar. Ex- 
change is available in unlimited amounts 
to cover imports from the United States, 
and no delays in remittances are attrib- 
utable to exchange difficulties. 

The sale of exchange for purposes 
other than imports is severally restricted, 
and each application is passed on sepa- 
rately by the Exchange Control Com- 
mission. However, exchange is usually 
granted for necessary items, such as 
premiums on insurance policies. Ex- 
change for business travel is being re- 
stricted, and travelers must show the 
exact purpose for which the funds re- 
quested are to be used. Exchange for 
vacation travel is extremely difficult to 
obtain, and applications for it are now 
usually refused. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Panama 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Panama Customs to Charge Storage 
After 24 Hours.—Merchandise and ef- 
fects not removed from customhouses in 
Panama 24 hours after duties have been 
paid will be subject to payment of stor- 
age at the rate of $0.20 a day or fraction 
thereof for sacks, $0.25 for boxes up to 
1 cubic meter, $0.50 for boxes over 1 cubic 
meter, and $0.50 for barrels. 

Payment of such storage charges is 
required to be made before removal of 
merchandise, and when such charges 
have accrued to the value of merchan- 
dise unremoved the later will be subject 
to sale at auction. 

The foregoing provisions are con- 
tained in an executive decree dated Sep- 
tember 8, 1941, the purpose of which is 
to relieve congestion in customhouses at 
Panama—which at times is said to be 
aggravated by failure of consignees to 
remove merchandise promptly after du- 
ties have been paid. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Products Prohibited Reezr- 
portation In Same State, and Subject to 
Export Permit If Further Manufac- 
tured.—Imported products are prohib- 
ited reexportation from Paraguay in the 
same condition in which they were im- 
ported, by provisions of a decree dated 
September 18, announced in the press of 
September 20, Asuncion. Imported con- 
tainers (chiefly for meat products) are 
exempted from the export prohibition, 
and these may be reexported under a 
special authorization from the Para- 
guayan Government. 

The decree also provides that articles 
manufactured in Paraguay from im- 
ported raw or semimanufactured mate- 
rials may be exported only under a spe- 
cial authorization issued by the Execu- 
tive Power. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 


tember 27, 1941, for notice of a prohibition 
of the reexportation of metals.| 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Second Series of 1940 Loan Issued.— 
The second series designated as Series 
“B” amounting to 25,000,000 soles of the 
internal 100,000,000 loan of 1940 was 
opened for public subscription on July 
14, 1941, according to newspaper reports. 
It was unofficially stated that the new 
issue was entirely covered. 

Public Debt, June 30, 1941.—The pub- 
lic debt on June 30, 1941, totaled 925,- 
817,000 soles, compared with 905,485,000 
on December 31, 1940 and 846,112,000 on 
June 30, 1940. 
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These increases were recorded in the 
external and internal funded debts and 
in floating-debt obligations. The increase 
in the external debt was accounted for by 
accrued interest on the outstanding 
funded debts in sterling and dollars. The 
practice of computing increases in ac- 
crued interest on the external debt was 
suspended in 1939 and 1940 but was re- 
sumed in 1941. Under the internal 
funded debt, the first issue, or series “A”, 
of the 1940 loan (25,000,000 soles) and 
the 6 percent public-works bonds ac- 
counted for the advance. The growth in 
the floating debt, particularly from De- 
cember 1940 to June 1941, was due to 
new loans granted by the Central Re- 
serve Bank and by the Caja de Depositos 
y Consignaciones. A summary of the 
debt follows: 


{In thousands of soles} 





June 30, | Dec. 31, | June 30, 
1940 1940 | 1941 


Item 





External funded: 
In dollars 
In sterling -- 


430,885 | 457,674 | 466, 569 
75,238 | 78,933 | 79,509 


Total__.__. ....| 506,123 | 536,607 | 546,078 
Internal funded ____- _| 89,502 | 116,317 | 119,023 
Floating and short-term ___| 250, 487 | 252, 561 260, 716 





Grand total. ___.___- 846, 112 | 905, 485 925, 817 





Government Finances.—Budgetary re- 
sults of 1940 (excluding special-law 
cperations) show a deficit of 9,883,000 
soles, compared with 5,082,000 in 1939, 
says the Comptroller General’s report. 

Receipts totaled 184,573,000 soles, 
against a budget estimate of 188,000,000. 
Expenditures amounted to 194,456,000 
soles, or an excess of 6,456,000 soles over 
the budget estimate. 

The Comptroller reports that the defi- 
cit was due mainly to additional expendi- 
tures authorized during the year which 
were to be covered by anticipated in- 
creases in revenues. Actual receipts, 
however, were smaller than anticipated. 
Consequently, the Comptroller has rec- 
ommended that no additional credits be 
passed without providing for the nec- 
esSary income to meet them, in accord- 
ance with the budget law. 

Revenues under special laws during 
1940 totaled 24,867,000 soles, while ex- 
penditures amounted to 21,280,000 soles. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 
EXPORTS FOR AUGUST UP 23 PERCENT 


During August the value of goods ex- 
ported from the Philippine Islands 
amounted to 35,221,000 pesos, compared 
with 28,615,000 pesos in July. Larger 
shipments of copra, coconut oil, and 
centrifugal sugar were mainly responsible 
for this increase of 23 percent. The 
chief commodities exported in August on 
the basis of value were: gold, 8,785,000 
pesos; centrifugal sugar, 5,568,000; abaca, 
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5,089,000; and copra, 2,789,000 pesos. 
Other important export products com- 
prised coconut oil, desiccated coconut, 
chrome ore, and manganese ore. 

Imports into the Philippines during the 
month declined 21 percent—amounting 
to 26,785,000 pesos in August compared 
with 34,009,000 pesos in July. Principal 
imports were as follows on the basis of 
value: cotton piece goods, 1,983,000 pesos; 
gasoline, 1,785,000; wheat flour, 1,712,000: 
cigarettes, 1,124,000 pesos. Other im- 
portant imports consisted of explosives, 
fertilizers, cotton manufactures other 
than piece goods, and machinery. 

During the month the merchandise 
trade of the Philippine Islands resulted 
in an export balance of 8,436,000 pesos, 
compared with an import balance of 5.,- 
394,000 pesos in July. Trade with the 
United States was largely responsible for 
this favorable balance of merchandise 
trade, with exports to the United States 
being valued at 31,831,000 pesos, com- 
pared with imports of 20,075,000 pesos. 
Other important countries of export were 
China, Hong Kong, and Japan. Chief 
countries, other than the United States, 
from which imports arrived were the 
Netherlands Indies, India, Canada, and 
China. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cork and Salt Fish: Exports Subject to 
Permit—Exports of cork and salt fish 
from Portugal were made subject to 
permit from the Ministry of Economy by 
portaria No. 9,865, published in the Diario 
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do Governo, Lisbon, of August 20, 1941, 
presumably effective from the date of 
publication. 

Rye: Production and Trade Made Sub- 
ject to Government Control.” 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Alcoholic Beverages: Consumption 
Taxes Greatly Increased.—The consump- 
tion taxes on alcoholic beverages, except 
certain wines, imported into St. Pierre and 
Miquelon have been greatly increased 
by order No. 283 of July 24, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the colony 
of August 15 and 31, following approval 
by the French Government.* 


Aperitives: Manufacture and Sale of 
Certain Types Prohibited.* 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


Lower Peseta Buying Rate for Dollar 
Currency Established—The Spanish 
National Institute of Foreign Money has 
included in its daily quotations of foreign 
currencies, a special buying rate of 9.85 
pesetas per dollar for U. S. dollar cur- 
rency, effective September 1, 1941. 

The buying rate for dollar credits 
arising from exports continues to be 
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quoted at 10.95 pesetas and for voluntary 
Sales of drafts, checks, and cable trans- 
fers at 12.56 pesetas. 

The selling rate for dollar currency 
and for dollar credits arising from ex- 
ports remains quoted at 11.22 pesetas. 

Unblocking of Bank Credits Post- 
poned.—Reports in Spanish banking cir- 
cles indicate that the final settlement of 
the complex problem of unfreezing the 
bank accounts blocked by civil-wartime 
legislation will be postponed for an in- 
definite period. 

The authorities, it is stated, have not 
been able to develop a plan that will pre- 
vent or minimize’ the risks of currency 
inflation arising from the release of 
blocked accounts aggregating more than 
2,000,000,000 pesetas, and, until a satis- 
factory formula is found, no action will 
be taken. 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Meat, Eggs, Dairy Products, and Oat- 
meal: Import License Restrictions Con- 
tinued.* 


Syria and Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Privilege of Refund of Import Duties 
on Reexported Articles Canceled.—Im- 
port duties collected in Syria and Leb- 
anon upon raw materials and products 
of foreign origin can no longer be re- 
funded upon reexportation to any for- 
eign country, effective June 1, 1941, by 
order No. 116/LR of May 20, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of May 31. Goods 
already on the interior market, however, 
may benefit by such refund within 1 year 
from June l. 

| This order does not affect the regime of 
temporary duty-free admission under bond 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Rates, July 1941.— 
The baht-dollar exchange strengthened 
during July in line with “free” sterling 
on the Shanghai market. The quota- 
tions on July 31 were $0.36625 for buy- 
ing and $0.35625 for selling. 

Credit and Collection Situation— 
Mercantile credits continued tight and 
collections normal. The business out- 
look was overshadowed during the latter 
part of the month by the threat of Japa- 
nese expansion in southeastern Asia. 
Several Chinese firms which control a 
large share of Thailand’s retail business 
were especially apprehensive and in some 
cases were reported to be liquidating 
their inventories. Prices continued 
their upward trend, while shipping and 
the import situation continued acute. 
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Thai Currency.—The Thai Ministry of 
Finance published a notice in the official 
Gazette of July 25, 1941, stating that 
Thai currency would be placed in use on 
that date in territories ceded to Thailand 
py French Indochina and that hence- 
forth the latter’s currency would be con- 
sidered as foreign. 

Special Budget for New Territories.—A 
special budget to cover expenses con- 
nected with the administration of the 
territory acquired from Indochina was 
passed by the National Assembly on 
July 17, 1941. The budget includes ordi- 
nary expenditures amounting to 10,735,- 
051 bahts and extraordinary expendi- 
tures 504,600 bahts. The bulk of the 
appropriation, 6,350,000 bahts, was 
allotted to the Ministry of Defense. 


Tunisia 
Economic Conditions 


Imports in August, as in earlier 
months, were practically suspended, but 
exports to France from the new cereal 
crop continue to move and are given 
priority over all other commodities. 
Financial transactions pertaining to 
wheat exports are handled exclusively 
by Government offices. This year’s wine 
crop is expected to be far below average, 
but no financial loss to producers is ex- 
pected, as prices per alcoholic degree 
have more than doubled since last year. 

Banking activity is progressively slack- 
ening, and banks are unable to find op- 
portunities to lend their ample funds to 
merchants and business concerns, by 
reason of the scarcity of commodities 
that can be imported. Lack of trans- 
portation and shipping facilities is con- 
tinuing to retard the mining of phos- 
phates and iron ore. 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Tobacco Products Made Dutiable at 
Higher Rates of French Tariff Sched- 
ule —Cigarettes, cigars, chewing tobacco, 
snuff, and cut tobacco have been removed 
from the special Tunisian import tariff 
and made subject to the higher rates of 
the French import tariff schedule, ef- 
fective July 1, 1941, by a Beylical decree 
of July 1, published in the Journal Offi- 
ciel Tunisien of July 22. 

The importation of tobacco into Tu- 
nisia, other than by the Government To- 
bacco Monopoly, remains prohibited ex- 
cept when specially authorized by the 
Customs Department for the personal 
use of the importer, in amounts not to 
exceed 10 kilograms per person per year. 

The new rates of duty are as follows, in 
francs per net kilogram (former rates 
in parentheses): Cigarettes, 390 (220): 
cigars, 520 (220); chewing tobacco and 
snuff, 185 (90); and cut tobacco, Levant, 
345 (150) and other 245 (100). The cus- 
toms formality tax of 4 percent ad va- 
lorem is collected in addition to the 
above rates. Imports by the Monopoly 
are not dutiable. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—The Govern- 
ment’s cumulative deficit is estimated 
at between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 
pesos—which includes an anticipated 
deficit of 10,000,000 pesos in this year’s 
budget. The National Assembly has 
discussed the deficit and methods of 
covering it. One method proposed is 
that of issuing a short-term internal 
loan of 20,000,000 pesos, the entire loan 
to be taken by the Bank of the Republic. 
Thus far this proposal has not received 
much support. It might involve con- 
version of part of the Bank’s exchange 
holdings into pesos—not considered ad- 
visable at present. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Seeds: Regulations Governing Duty- 
Free Entry Established.—Regulations 
governing the duty-free entry of seeds, 
including tubers for reproduction, were 
established by a Uruguayan decree of 
August 13, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, August 23, 1941, Montevideo. 
Requests for the duty-free entry of seeds 
must be made to the Ministry of Live- 
stock and Agriculture, and the duty-free 
entry authorization, if granted, will be 
good for 240 days, which may be ex- 
tended for another 120 days upon 
request. 

The seed for which duty-free entry is 
requested will be examined by the Bu- 
reau of Agronomy, and, if it is found in 
good condition, a permit for its clearance 
will be issued upon deposit of one-half 
the import duty that would normally 
apply to the shipment. After the Bu- 
reau of Agronomy is satisfied that the 
imported seed has actually been used as 
such, it will notify the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, which will then refund the amount 
deposited to cover one-half the import 
duty. 

To defray the expenses of controlling 
these operations, the Bureau of Agron- 
omy will collect a fee of 0.18 peso per 
100 kilograms or fraction thereof of seed 
imported under these regulations. 

Onions: Additional 100 Tons Erempted 
From Import Duty.* 

Edible Oil: Proposed New Regulations 
Governing Importation, Manufacture, 
and Sale.—A bill presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Uruguay, to revise 
the regulations governing importation, 
manufacture, and sale of edible oils, pro- 
poses to restrict the importation of these 
oils to pure, unblended oils, and require 
the containers to be clearly marked to 
show the kind of oil. Mixing of oils 
would be permitted in Uruguay under 
regulations to be issued later by the 
Executive Power, and the mixed oils will 
be permitted sale only under the name of 
“edible oil,’ without any reference to the 
component materials. 


|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
29, 1941, for notice of the present registration 
and Jabeling requirements for edible oils. | 
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Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1941-42——The budget for 
1941-42 (July 1 to June 30) estimates 
both revenues and expenditures at 303,- 
535,000 bolivares. The most important 
items, compared with 1940-41, are as 
follows: 

{In thousands of bolivares] 





Item | 1940-41 | 1941-42 








REVENUES 

Import duties 127, 000 82, 000 
Petroleum and mines 90,000 | 100, 000 
Cigarette tax 27, 000 25, 659 
Liquor tax | 21,000 | 22, 000 
Stamp tax | 22,000 20, 400 
Other | 57,515 | 53, 476 
Total | 344,515 | 303,535 

EXPENDITURES 

Interior 91, 908 85, 772 
Public Works 60, 742 | 53, 196 
Agriculture | 42, 264 | 37, 394 
War and Navy 39, 911 | 35, 028 
Finance 30, 268 | 24, 933 
Education 25, 462 | 22, 297 
Labor and Communications 20, 430 18, 371 
Health and Social Welfare 17, 960 14, 942 
Other. 14, 873 | 10, 661 
Total. 343, 818 | 302, 594 











Budget adjustments 697 | 941 





Sweden Plans More Ice Breakers 


Sweden plans an extension of its ice- 
breaker fleet. Winters in Scandinavia 
in recent years have shown a tendency 
to be considerably colder and longer, 
causing severe ice conditions for ship- 
ping, both in the Baltic and on the Swed- 
ish west coast. The head of the Swedish 
Navy has therefore proposed the build- 
ing of three new State ice breakers. 
With these three new vessels—plus the 
five State ice breakers already owned 
(apart from those in the possession of 
various ports, etc.) —it is considered that 
all necessary ice-breaking duties can be 
successfully performed. 


Wanted: Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturing Machinery 


A firm in Caracas, Venezuela, desires 
to purchase machinery and equipment 
for manufacturing pulp, and paper 
towels, napkins, and toilet paper. It has 
asked for quotations on a complete plant 
of the smallest economically feasible in- 
stallations for the entire process from 
pulp making to finished product. 

Interested American firms desiring to 
send literature or to communicate di- 
rectly with the concern in Caracas may 
secure information as to the inquirer’s 
business standing and reputation upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. (Refer to file 
9126.) 
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Chemicals 


The importance of synthetic resin 
plastics is becoming more and more ap- 
parent through their many uses in for- 
eign countries as well as in the United 
States—as indicated by the increase in 
exports from the United States during 
the first 7 months of 1941 to $2,800,- 
000, compared with $2,000,000 during 
the first 7 months of 1940. These mate- 
rials are used in the United States in 
such commonplace articles as bottle caps, 
radio parts, timing gears, and furniture, 
as well as in the automobile, aircraft, 
radio, refrigeration, and air-condition- 
ing,, electrical, and marine industries, 

‘and in the manufacture of printing inks, 
varnishes, lacquers, and other commod- 
ities. 
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-COMMODITIES ~ 


In the synethic resin group, including 
familiar trade-mark names such as 
“bakelite,” “catalin,” ‘““durez,” “formica,” 
“lucite,” ‘“micarta,” and “plexiglass,” pro- 
duction has increased greatly in the 
United States. The development of uses 
and markets for synthetic resin products 
has been largely the result of American 
inventive genius and merchandising skill. 
The utilization of the pioneer type—the 
phenol-formaldehyde resins—was fol- 
lowed by the development of the cou- 
marone and indene resins, the tar acid, 
alkyd, and resorcinol resins, others rep- 
resenting the coal-tar group, and subse- 
quently the non-coal-tar organics, the 
urea, thio, vinyl, furfural, acrylic, lignin, 
and other resins. 

The development of the export trade is 
fairly recent, and it was not until 1940 
that separate classes for certain products 
were shown, while in 1941 certain other 
classes were established as follows: 


LU. S. Exports of Synthetic Gums and Resins 





Item 


Powder, flake, or liquid form 
Ester gums 
Alkyd resins 
Tar-acid resins 
=e 
Other __-___- 

Sheets, plates, rods, and tubes 
Laminated 
Not laminated 


January-July 1940 January-July 1941 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Pounds Pounds 
8, 135, 746 $1, 757, 745 S, 587, 644 $2, 190, 18 
1, 243, 142 122, 56S 
790, 979 128, 871 
175, 489 SOA, 336 
527, 639 132, 425 
2, 850, 395 1, 241, OS 


175, 678 105, 831 118, 721 214, 40° 


527. 810 4) 





1 Not available 


* ARGENTINE.—Caustic soda has been 
made in Argentina in increasing amounts 
in recent years. The Electrochlor firm 
at Rosario reported its output of caustic 
soda at 5,000 metric tons in 1940. 
Another concern, the Compania Quimica, 
opened its plant during 1940 for manu- 
facture of caustic soda and other indus- 
trial chemicals. Output of caustic soda 
is expected to increase considerably dur- 
ing 1941 as a result of other recent in- 
stallations. Electrochlor’s affiliated firm 
Cellulosa Argentina, which makes paper 
from wheat straw and cane, accounted 
for an additional production of caustic 
soda. 

Statistics of caustic-soda imports into 
Argentina are not available since 1939, 
but up to then imports had been increas- 
ing. A total of 25,000 metric tons of 
caustic soda was imported in 1939, com- 
pared with 20,600 in 1937. The United 
States, the leading supplier, furnished 
14,432 tons in 7939, compared with 10,420 
in 1937, and the United Kingdom 8,319 


tons, against 9,456. Other countries 
supplying in 1939 were Germany, 1,109 
tons; Chile, 202; France, 14: Japan, 921: 
and Sweden, 6. 

The decline in exports of caustic soda 
from the United States in 1940 to 10.700 
short tons, from 17,100 in 1939 and 12,500 
in 1938, probably is due to the effect of 
increased production in Argentina in the 
new units, rather than to any appreciable 
falling off in consumption. 

* Canapa.—Although formaldehyde is 
manufactured in Canada by the hard- 
wood-distillation industry, appreciable 
amounts are imported to supplement 
output. Imports amounted to 2,351,900 
pounds valued at $106,000 in 1940, com- 
pared with 2,047,200 pounds valued at 
$85,500 in 1939. Countries from which 
imported are not available, but prob- 
ably all came from the United States 

Exports from the United States to 
Canada of formaldehyde amounted to 
2,194,500 pounds valued at $90,300 in 
1940, compared with 2,039,200 pounds 
valued at $83,800 in 1939. 
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Production of grey acetate of lime in 
Canada amounted to 5,641,841 pounds 
valued at $63,032 in 1940, compared with 
4,347,920 pounds valued at $44,083 in 
1939. 

Exports of acetate of lime from Can- 

ada advanced to 65,826 hundredweight 
valued at $96,946 in 1940, from 40,972 
hundredweight valued at $58,391 in 1939. 
* IRELAND.—Normally 100,000 tons of 
phosphate rock imported from North 
Africa and 40,000 tons of ryrites from 
Spain were required in the manufacture 
of superphosphates. Shipping difficulties 
have blocked both these sources of sup- 
ply. Other essential fertilizer materials 
are ammonium sulfate, potash, and basic 
slag; nearly all the requirements of these 
were imported—about 45,000 tons, 25,000 
tons, and 20,000 tons, respectively, rer 
year. During the present season not 
more than one-half of the requirements 
of superphosphate and nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers and about one-third of the re- 
quirements of potassic fertilizers are 
available. 
* THAILAND.—This country is compar- 
atively undeveloped industrially, and 
there are few large industrial consumers 
of chemicals. However, imports of chem- 
icals and allied products into Thailand, 
so far as they are itemized in the Thai 
customs statistics for the year ended 
March 31, 1940 (latest available) , reached 
a total value of 7,400,000 baht, approxi- 
mately $2,900,000. This is an increase of 
1,100,000 baht ($450,000) over the year 
ended March 31, 1939 

The share of the United States in the 
chemical import trade nearly doubled 
in baht value in 1939-40—to 838,000 
baht from 445,000 in 1938-39—and the 
percentual share increased from 7 to 11 
percent. Main reason for this large in- 
crease in imports from the United States 
undoubtedly was the war in Europe, which 
had shut off normal European sources 
of supply and caused local buyers to pur- 
chase from American manufacturers. 


Coal and Coke 


* Brazit.—Coal imports into Rio de 
Janeiro in August 1941 amounted to 
62,292 metric tons (47,385 from _ the 
United States and 14,907 from the United 
Kingdom), in comparison with 80,954 
tons in July 1941 (75.814 from the United 
States, 5,140 from the United Kingdom) 
and 32,131 tons in August 1940 (12,405 
from the United States, 19.726 from the 
United Kingdom). 

*® CanapA.—An expecied shortage of cer- 
tain types of coal in Ontario this coming 
winter is likely to cause consumers to 
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turn to American anthracite to replace 
other kinds of coal normally used in the 
Province. However, present stocks of 
American bituminous and anthracite are 
felt to be such that no special cause for 
alarm now exists. Unless unexpected 
transportation difficulties arise, or de- 
mands in the United States increase to 
such an extent that mines cannot make 
deliveries, there should be no real short- 
age of fuel in Ontario, in the opinion of 
the trade. 

Most of the coal brought into central 
Ontario is bituminous, used chiefly for 
industrial purposes. Ordinarily, practi- 
cally all of this coal comes from the 
United States, and this year the propor- 
tion will be greater than usual since 
transportation conditions make supplies 
from Canada’s Maritime Provinces diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

Little coke will be available in Ontario 
for domestic heating this year. 


* CHILE.—The urgent need for a solution 
of the coal-scarcity problem has been 
the subject of numerous articles in the 
Chilean press. The need for additional 
vessels to carry coal from the mining 
districts to other parts of Chile and the 
possibility of developing mining on a 
large scale in Magallanes have been 
discussed. 

During the first 6 months of 1941, coal 
production in Chile amounted to 909,000 
metric tons (the last four of these 
months calculated on the basis of pro- 
duction of the two largest producing 
companies), or only 20,000 tons less than 
the output of 929,000 tons in the same 
period of 1940 and 21,000 tons greater 
than 888,000 tons in the first half of 1939. 
During the year 1940, coal production 
reached 1,937,000 tons, compared with 
1,850,000 tons in 1939 and 2,044,000 in 
1938. 

Chile’s import trade in coal showed a 
heavy increase in 1940, reaching 220,563 
metric tons, valued at 11,961,303 gold 
pesos, in comparison with only 10 tons 
valued at 999 gold pesos in 1939 and 334 
tons valued at 25,922 gold pesos in 1938. 
Chief supplier in 1940 was the United 
States (75 percent of total arrivals); no 
coal was imported from the United States 





during 1938 and 1939. Import details 
are shown in the following table: 
Country 1U3s 1439 194( 

\le t \Vlet tons Metric tons 
United State 1 6, OBE 
Great Britair itd 10 44, 623 
Canada 9,7 16 
Netherland 120 
Germany 68 
Belgium 2 


Total {34 10 


290, 563 





There were no imports of coal during 
the first 5 months of 1941. 

Coal exports during 1940 declined to 
32,175 metric tons valued at 904,028 gold 
pesos, from 35,482 tons valued at 898,570 
gold pesos in 1939 and 57,788 tons valued 
at 1,389,815 gold pesos in 1938. While 
the United States was not a market for 
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Chilean coal during 1938 and 1939, it 
took a small amount (129 tons) in 1940. 
Export details are as follows: 





Country 1938 1939 1940 


Metric 





Metric Metri- 
tons tons | tons 
Great Britain 20, 117 5, 692 1, 888 
Argentina 4, 886 3, 974 | 19, 094 
Bolivia 8) 412 3, 450 | 500 
Denmark 7, 261 6, 688 | 2, 529 
Greece 5, 444 4, 259 2315 
Yugoslavia 3, 808 5, 940 | 1, 450 
Germany 2, 373 10 | 1, 141 
France 2. 673 4, 394 
Norway 728 | 410 754 
Italy 965 
Sweden 999 
Spain 803 
Latvia 336 
Lithuania 406 
Rumania 750 
United States 129 
Other countries 122 665 80 
Total 57, 788 35, 482 32, 175 
Exports of coal during the first 5 


months of 1941 reached 15,235 tons 
valued at 693,369 gold pesos, according 
to preliminary official statistics. Argen- 
tina received 11,586 tons, Germany 1,487, 
Greece 961, Norway 682, Panama 220, 
Denmark 155, Spain 128, and other 
countries 16. 

Some coal imports (probably between 
50,000 and 100,000 tons) are expected 
to be necessary to meet Chile’s require- 
ments for its various industries and 
railways. 
® IRELAND (EIRE).—Normal coal im- 
ports into Ireland amount to approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 tons annually. At pres- 
ent the rate of supply is from 20,000 to 
30,000 tons a week, mainly steam coal 
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and slack. Stocks in merchants’ hands 
on May 31, 1941, stood at 100,000 tons, 
or approximately a 2-week supply—be- 
sides a small prodution of native an- 
thracite. 

The Government’s policy is to restrict 
private coal consumption to a minimum 
and to use available stocks for public 
services and manufactures. The pres- 
ent rationing basis has been reduced 
from one-quarter of a ton per month per 
household to one-eighth, and this ra- 
tion is not always obtainable. 

The Government is underwriting a 

campaign for a turf production of 2,000,- 
000 tons, which, if attained, would prac- 
tically compensate the 50 percent short- 
age in coal imports in peat-bog areas. 
All coal is prohibited, and in other areas 
the bringing in of turf is encouraged. 
* SWEDEN.—All stocks of Swedish-mined 
coal existing as of midnight August 6, as 
well as all coal mined in Sweden after 
that date, have been expropriated by the 
Government, by virtue of a wartime 
requisition law. 
* UNITED Kincpom.—During July, “tar- 
get output” (amount necessary to supply 
the country’s needs) in the South Wales 
coal industry fell considerably below the 
figure mentioned in connection with the 
summer program for increased pro- 
duction. 

Conditions in the South Wales coal 
market showed no exceptional change 
during July, and a limited amount of new 
business was handled. Home demand 
was the mainstay of the trade. Con- 
sumers continued to make fairly heavy 
purchases of all kinds of coal for domestic 
and industrial purposes. Orders on a 
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smaller scale were received from Ireland, 
Canada, and South America, but deliv- 
eries were slow owing to shortage of 
steamship tonnage. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—The total Brazilian coffee 
crop is estimated at 12,787,400 bags of 60 
kilograms each—which, according to the 
National Coffee Department, is the small- 
est since 1922-23. The short crop of 
1941-42 is primarily a result of last year’s 
drought in the State of Sao Paulo, where 
production is estimated at 5,757,800 bags, 
compared with an average of about 
15,000.000 bags in recent years. 

Coffee eliminated during July 1941 
amounted to 540,989 bags, bringing total 
eliminations since January 1, 1941, to 
1,323,538 bags, according to figures re- 
leased by the Coffee Department. 

Stocks as the main Brazilian coffee 
ports are given below, in 60-kilogram 
bags: 








c _ | Rio de Vic- 

Date Santos | yoneiro| toria 

Bags | Bags Bags 
Aug. 31, 1941 645, 789} 305,010) 93, 521 
July 31, 1941 820, 849) 233,984) 27, 706 
Aug. 31, 1940 1,817, 399] 310,629) 61,885 
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Coffee Samples To Be Per- 


mitted Entry Without 
Regard to Quota Re- 
strictions 


The President, on September 26, 
signed an Executive Order author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to permit the entry into the United 
States of bona fide samples of coffee 
without regard to the quota restric- 
tions provided for in the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement. 

The purpose of the order is to 
allow the entry of coffee samples 
even though the quota of the coun- 
try producing the coffee has been 
filled, since it is often necessary or 
desirable that such samples be per- 
mitted entry even though coffee is 
not entering the United States from 
such countries for sale. The order 
is in accord with the purpose of the 
governments participating in the 
Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
as expressed in article XVII of the 
agreement, to maintain, insofar as 
possible, the normal and_ usual 
operation of the coffee trade. 








The sharp decline of coffee available at 
Santos may be attributed chiefly to the 
desire of the D. N. C. to keep stocks there 
properly related to the materially reduced 
transactions recorded during the past 3 
months. The exhaustion of the Brazil- 
ian quota by earlier shipments and regis- 
trations and the tendency of American 
buyers to resist the price increases have 
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made it unnecessary to maintain normal 
quantities at Santos. 
Exports of coffee have been: 





Period Santos Rio Victoria 

Bags Bags Bags 
Aug. 1 to 31, 1941 331, 247 | 82,119 44,675 
July 1 to 31, 1941 198, 335 |102, S1¢ 11, 637 
July 1 to Aug. 31, 1941 529, 582 184, 935 Mi, 312 


July 1 to Aug. 31, 1940 1,152,399 |230, 044 77, 716 





The intermediate crop of cocoa beans 
in the State of Bahia, which runs from 
June to September, is estimated at 700.- 
000 to 900,000 bags of 60 kilograms, 
while the entire annual crop of 1941-42 
is placed at 2,000,000 bags. 

Exports of cocoa beans from Bahia 
during August 1940 and 1941 were: 





Country of destinat 1940 194 





August | August 


| 
Bags Bags 
United States 123, 740 211, 50") 
Urucuay 1M 1, 30K 
Other countries 6,750 
Other States of Brazil 1,450 1, 390 


Total _. 132, 340 214, 190 





The following table gives arrivals and 
exports in August and stocks on hand 
at the end of August, for the port of 
Bahia, in the past 5 years: 





Item 1937 1938 1939 1940 194] 


Bags Bags Bags Bags Bags 
Arrivals 274,466 |270,941 (279,591 (243,452 | 267,398 
Exports 267,172 312,605 (258,375 132,340 | 214, 190 
Stocks 95,848 | 87,642 | 76,529 (166, 983 WS, 55S 
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In September (up to time of writing) 
the cocoa market was reported by ex- 
porters to be firm. The local price of 
Superior grade cocoa on September 12 
was 29 milreis per arroba (14,688 grams), 
compared with 27 to 27.2 milreis for Au- 
gust 1-15 and 26 to 28 milreis for 
August 16-31. 


* CoLomsBiA.—Coffee exports in July 
1941 amounted to 36,421, 60-kilogram 
bags, of which 35,895 bags were con- 
signed to the United States and 526 to 
all other countries. In August, exports 
were even more acutely curtailed, the 
total being 306, 60-kilogram bags, none 
of which went to the United States. 
This unusual reduction in exports for 
these months (June exports totaled 346,- 
339 bags) can be traced directly to the 
quota system. The first quota year will 
end on September 30, 1941, and this re- 
duction was a necessary expedient to 
bring Colombia’s total export figures for 
the year into line with the quota allot- 
ment. The Coffee Federation calculated 
that there would also be a diminution of 
exports in September. 

Production reports from coffee export- 
ers indicate that crop prospects as to 
both quantity and quality are good. 


* Mexico.—Total Mexican production of 
washed coffee during the year ended 
June 30, 1941, is estimated at 600,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each, of which about 
500,000 bags were of exportable grades. 
Exports of coffee in July and August 
were: 





| 
| To the al? 
Mont United ro alll 


countries 


Aug. 194 2, 207 2, 306 
Iuly 194] 13, 500 13, 500 
Aug. 1941 4,553 4,553 





Fish and Products 


* CanapA.—Stocks of all frozen fish on 
September 1 totaled 36,827,000 pounds— 
including 31,827,000 pounds of frozen 
fresh and 4,965,000 pounds of frozen 
smoked fish. That meant 1,217,000 
pounds more stocks of frozen smoked 
than last year. 

The apparent net “into storage” move- 
ment of frozen fish during August 1941 
was 3,300,000 pounds, compared with a 
similar movement of 3,000,000 pounds for 
the same month last year. 


Fruits and Nuts 


* CaNADA.—Officials of the British Co- 
lumbia Tree Fruits Board, the growers’ 
selling agency, have announced that the 
Canadian and British Governments have 
concluded a contract providing for pur- 
chase of 1,500,000 boxes of Okanagan ap- 
ples for shipment to Great Britain. 
While negotiations are still in progress 
with the Canadian Government regard- 
ing prices, some of the fruit has already 
been packed and shipped to its des- 
tination. 
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The order for the United Kingdom in- 
cludes 600,000 cases of McIntosh Red 
apples. Several other varieties will make 
up the remainder of the order. The con- 
tract calls for a “combination” packing 
system under which each box will con- 
tain extra-fancy, fancy, and C-grade 
apples but not more than 50 percent of 
the C-grade. 

The latest available estimate of the 
1941 apple crop in British Columbia 
under the control of the British Co- 
lumbia Tree Fruits Board is given as 
3,800,000 boxes, compared with a produc- 
tion of about 5,500,000 boxes in the same 
area in 1940. As the domestic consump- 
tion of apples so far this season has been 
in excess of that of last year when no 
apples were exported to Great Britain, 
and as the crop this season in that area 
is about 31 percent below last season’s, 
it seems likely that there will not be 
any appreciable movement of apples to 
the United States in 1941. 


* CHINnNA.—North China’s walnut crop is 
15 to 20 percent larger than last year’s, 
with 180,000 to 200,000 export cases avail- 
able for export. The carry-over at Tien- 
tsin of walnuts in shell was negligible, 
but the carry-over of walnut meats 
amounted to about 75,000 pounds. 

New-crop arrivals from Honan were 
expected by the end of September—and 
from Shansi in mid-October. Local ex- 
porters have made no purchases yet, be- 
cause of the effects of the credit-freezing 
orders. Native dealers find that up- 
country cost plus transportation charges 
are greater than Tientsin market prices. 

No exports are being made, but small 
shipments are being sent to Shanghai. 
Export prospects are poor. 


Grain and Products 


*® ARGENTINA.—Exports of all grains dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1941 declined 
about 60 percent compared with the same 
period of 1940, and the liquidation of the 
surplus stocks of corn and wheat re- 
mains «a problem because of the large 
stocks in the Western Hemisphere and 
the limited European market. 

Chief outlets for wheat are Brazil and 
Uruguay, but their purchases are mod- 
erate. The present prospects are that 
Argentina will have a carry-over of about 
2,000,000 metric tons. 

On hand are more than 2,000,000 tons 
of the old corn crop which will probably 
be sold for fuei, and the export surplus of 
the 1941 crop is estimated at 8,000,000 
tons—with no prospect of any important 
demand. About 40,000 tons of the new 
crop have been sold to Spain and Switzer- 
land. 


Poultry Products 


Exports of eggs and egg products from 
the United States in the first 8 months of 
1941 had a value of $8,165,824 and con- 
sisted of 20,909,919 dozen eggs in the shell 
and 9,445,390 pounds of egg products, 
Exports of eggs in the shell were the 
largest since 1927, and the exports of egg 
products reached a new all-time high— 
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the biggest previous annual exports being 
about half a million pounds. Although 
the destination of these exports is not 
published, it is believed that the bulk of 
them went to the United Kingdom. 
Western Hemisphere countries are the 
usual outlets for exports of United States 
eggs and egg products. 

The following figures show exports of 
eggs in the shell and egg products during 
the past 5 years: 





Year Rae, che Egg products 
Dozen Pounds 

1936 2, 097, 986 | 84, 684 
1937 2, 376, 421 | 216, 621 
1938 2, 092, 419 | No data. 
1939 2, 696, 826 | No data. 
1940 4, 570, 806 | 182, 082 
1040 (January-July) 3, 032, 559 | 98, 894 
1941 (January-July) 20, 909, 919 | 9, 445, 390 





Imports of eggs and egg products are 
small and had a value of $290,145 in the 
first 7 months of 1941. These imports 
have been declining in recent years, 
partly because of the increase in produc- 
tion of egg products, both frozen and 
dried, in the United States. Imports 
have been as follows: 





Egg products 
Eggs in 


Year the shell 

Dried Frozen 

Dozens Pounds Pounds 
1936 345, 762 7, 792, 758 804, 780 
1937 520, 189 &, 871, 100 | 1, 508, 418 
1938 231, 784 1, 260, 680 487, 978 
1939 388, 523 1, 244, 784 25, 750 
1940 227,411 2, 830, 875 587 
1940 (January-July)_.| 125, 688 1, 396, 265 167 


1941 (January-July). _| 289, 312 1, 316, O86 11,613 
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Spices and Related Products 


* Canapa—Commercial production of 
common salt (sodium chloride) in 1940 
amounted to 464,714 short tons, com- 
pared with 424,500 tons in 1939, accord- 
ing to official Canadian sources. Statis- 
tics on salt production represent the 
recovery of salt from brine wells, with 
the exception of Nova Scotia where the 
output comes entirely from the under- 
ground mining of rock salt. 

Producers used 48 percent of the 1940 
production directly in the manufacture 
of caustic soda and other chemicals. 
Table and dairy grades of salt were re- 
corded at 75,166 tons, 6,689 tons were 
reported sold as highway salt, while the 
remainder of the production, totaling 
158,850 tons, included common fine, com- 
mon coarse, and various other grades. 

Soil stabilization with salt and clay for 
highway foundations and for gravel 
roads’ surface veneer is now firmly estab- 
lished, and this use of salt showed a 
decided increase in the past few years. 
The development of soil-stabilized bases 
for runways at air fields continues, and 
several air fields have been so prepared. 
The use of salt for mixing with sand, 
piled each fall along main highways, has 
increased. It has been found that sand 
in piles treated with salt remains loose 
and free-flowing. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Total 1941 pro- 
duction of black pepper from the Lam- 
pong districts of South Sumatra is esti- 
mated at 45,000 metric tons, while 1941 
production of white pepper on the island 
of Banka is placed at 4,000 to 5,000 tons. 
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An important element of uncertainty is 
the extent to which Lampong black pep- 
per will be converted to white pepper. 
The maximum figure for such “conver- 
sion” in the Lampongs will, it is believed, 
be approximately 5,000 tons—thus reduc- 
ing the black-pepper estimate to 40,000 
tons. 

The harvesting of the 1941 pepper 
crop has been delayed for nearly a month, 
in consequence of heavy rains. 

The only accurate statistics showing 
the relative importance of the various 
producing areas are obtained from the 
export figures as domestic consumption 
is practically nonexistent. 

The following table, showing the ex- 
ports of both black and white pepper 
for 1939 (last year for which such fig- 
ures have been published), illustrates 
the dominance of the black-pepper mar- 
ket by the Lampong districts. Telok Be- 
tong is the chief port of the Lampongs, 
the pepper being shipped either directly 
abroad from there or sent to Batavia for 
transshipment. 





Black White 


District pepper pepper Total 

Metric | Metric | Metric 

tons tons tons 
Borneo 81 3, 382 3, 463 
Celebes and dependencies , 3 ; 
Java_. 5l aaa 5l 
Sumatra . 53, 771 | 12,779 66, 550 
Total 53.903 | 16, 164 70, O67 





The serious drought of 1940, which hurt 
most crops throughout southeastern 
Asia, is reported not to have reduced the 
pepper output. 


Stocks of black pepper on hand in mid- 
July 1941 were not unduly large, in view 
of the almost complete cessation of ex- 
ports. Reason—the new harvest, as 
noted, has been delayed by the heavy 
rains and has not reached the ports. 
Commercial sources estimate that 1,500 
to 2,500 metric tons of black pepper were 
available and ready for shipment in the 
ports of Telok Betong and Batavia. The 
situaiton may, of course, change radically 
when the new harvest reaches the local 
markets. Stocks held by the native pro- 
ducers are not known. They always form 
an incalculable factor in the local market. 


The following tables show exports of 
pepper in all recent years and by coun- 
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tries of destination for 1940 and Janu- 
ary—May 1941: 





Year Black White 
peppe r pepper 
Metric tons Vfetric tons 
1936 60,512 17, 550 
1937 19, 719 11, 324 
1938 43, 359 11, 131 
1939 34, 730 14, 942 
1940 24, 257 8, 948 
1941 (January—May 12, 590 3, 750 
1940 January—May, 
1941 
Destination 
Black W hits Black W hite 
Vletric Metric \Vletric Metric 
fons fons tons tons 
United States 10, 158 2.607 | 10, 688 2 810 
China 1, 162 
Brazil 378 $4 548 23 
Canada 318 177 83 57 
Egypt and Sudan 178 574 
Iraq 325 90 
Singapore th, 202 5, 160 34 655 
Other countries 5, 536 969 208 205 
Potal 24, 401 S, 047 2, 645 2, 750 





Sugar and Products 


* Cupa.—The next sugar crop probably 
will be about 3,400,000 Spanish long tons, 
cependent upon the initial United 
States supply quota for 1942. If Cuba’s 
Share in the United States 1942 quota is 
equal to that allotted this year, pro- 
duction will probably exceed 3,800,000 
Spanish long tons. 

Unofficial estimates place the stock of 
sugar on hand in Cuba on August 30, 1941, 
as follows: 


Spanish 
long tons 


United States free quota 624, 000 
“Financed” quota 124, 000 

“World” and _ local-consumption 
quota 520, 000 
Total 1, 268, 000 


Unofficial data estimate that stocks of 
high-test (invert) molasses as of August 
15, 1941, were about 155,000,000 to 165.,- 
000,000 gallons, while stocks of blackstrap 
molasses were estimated at 22,000,000 gal- 
lons. In addition, stocks of blackstrap 
molasses in the hands of local distilleries 
are stated to be high. Stocks of invert 
sugar sirups were estimated, roughly, at 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 gallons. 

Unofficial compilations prepared by a 
Habana firm of sugar brokers give Cuban 
raw-sugar exports as amounting to 
2,084,176 Spanish long tons during the 
period January 1 to August 30, 1941, com- 
pared with 1,709,887 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1940. Exports to 
the United States during the 1941 period 
totaled 1,790,331 Spanish long tons 
against 1,363,591 tons during the like 1940 
period. 

Exports of molasses during the period 
January 1 to August 15, 1941, were: 
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Kind 1940 1941 


Gallons Gallons 
Blackstrap (final) molasses 116, 893, 004 85, 582, 022 
High-test (invert) molasses 104, 609, 958 | 217, 584, 958 
Invert sugar sirups 5, 680, 433 5, 730, 379 
lotal 227, 183, 395 | 308, 897, 359 





Cuba’s exports of raw and refined 
sugar (according to official figures re- 
leased by the Ministry of Finance), were 
as follows during the first 6 months of 
1940 and 1941: 





First 6 months 
Kind and destination 
1940 1941 


Thousand Thousand 


pounds pounds 
Raw sugar 
United Stat 1, 924, 422 2, 713, 649 
Bahamas 94 255 
Chile 8, 809 
Canada 14, O83 
Spain 16, 551 5, 125 
Finland 10, 475 
United Kingdom 209, 182 123, 197 
langier 1, 270 
Other Europe 102, 536 
Other countries 30, 506 302 
otal 2, 422, 910 2, 863, 082 
Refined sugar 
United States 173, 043 530, 782 
Bahamas 1, 100 1, 740 
Hondurms O50 1,370 
British Honduras 10 45 
Mexico wi 14, 440 
Panama s20) 550 
Spain 4S 748 
Finland 17, 580 
Spanish Morocco 4,415 
Other Europe 80, 938 
Other countriec SSO) 897 
Total 558, 785 622, 567 
Blackstray la 
United State 3, 412, 440 77, 392, 827 
Canada $15, 169 
United Kingdon 10, 408, 041 
| 07, 2 OO ia 12 897 
i test molasses 
United States 4.901. O40 130, 260, 455 
Canada SS, OGY », O45, 301 
Hondura 80, 000 
{ ted K 1 4, 645, 304 21, 572, 292 
Tota 79, 633, 783 14, O58, O48 
luivert sugar siruy 
United Stat ), 263, 170 521, 170 
Canada 148, (it 149, 003 
Netherland West Indie 1,105 
Pota $13, 235 5, 670, 173 
ii NaASSE ina ru} 
United State 143, 577 4) | 213, 174, 452 
Canada 5, 652, 66S 3, 104, 304 
Hondura 80, 000 
etherlands West Indis 1, 105 
United Kingdor 45, O51, 342 21, 572, 292 
Grand total 192, 282. 668 | 238, 021, 048 





NETHERLANDS INpDIES.—The price of mo- 
lasses sugar (brown numbers 8 and 9) in 
Java was increased June 18 by 10 guilder 
cents per 100 kilograms ta a new level of 
6 guilders per 100 kilograms. This 
change is said to have been necessary to 
bring the price of this class of sugar into 
proper relationship with that of other 
grades. Much of the molasses sugar pro- 
duced in Java is exported to Hong Kong. 

A third official estimate of the 1941 
sugar crop indicates an increase of 239 
tons over the original estimate of 1,730,- 
145 tons, made in mid-May. 
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The statistical position of the Java 
sugar industry at the end of June 1941 
is given by NIVAS (Netherlands Indies 
Association for Sale of Sugar) as follows: 








Tons 
Stocks per Apr. 1, 1941- Pee 
NIVAS production crop 1941, March- 
June : wan ss we acy Oy 
983, 308 
Tons 
Less consumption April~May 
POOE! coisa sesens Oh, eee 
Less consumption June 1941 
(est.) -- aoe 25, 000 
Less exports April-June 
1941 234, 517 
——— 321, 323 
Stocks per July 1, 1941 661, 985 
Stocks per July 1, 1940_-_- . 383, 103 
Stocks per July 1, 1939 303, 619 


Following are official figures covering 
principal destinations of Java sugar ex- 
ports for the first 6 months of the past 
3 years: 





First 6 months 
Destination 


1939 1940 1941 


West of Suez 903, 177 | 173,038 | 132, 152 
British India 205, 903 52, 156 60, 257 
Hong Kong and China 67,440 | 88,488 | 150,899 
Straits Settlements and 

Bangkok 49, 275 40, 362 70, 058 


Aden and Persian Gulf 24,431 34, 177 6, 278 


Potal 55), 226 | 38S, 221 419, 144 





Leather and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Shipments of hides and 
skins increased 2.1 percent in volume 
during the first 6 months of 1941, com- 
pared with the same period in 1940. 
Prices declined 4 percent. 

Shipments of cattle hides increased 
from 74,500 tons exported during the 
first 6 months of 1940 to 74,800 tons dur- 
ing the 1941 half year; values declined 
from 63,596,000 to 60,040,000 pesos, re- 
spectively. Exports of sheepskins de- 
creased from 7,000 tons during the first 
6 months of 1940 to 6,800 tons during 
the first 6 months of this year; the value 
decreased in greater proportion, from 
3,708,000 to 2,953,000 pesos. 

United States trading in the frigorifico 
salt-hide market was probably heavier 
in July than in any previous month, and 
for this reason, large supplies of hides 
were disposed of which had accumulated 
during June when the market was at a 
standstill. Record sales of 325,000 hides 
were registered, two-thirds of which 
were sold on July 2 and 3. Until July 
10. prices had dropped as much as 6 
percent, but, with the increased sales, 
levels at the end of July were only frac- 
tionally below those of the end of June. 
Japanese buyers bought mostly slaugh- 
terhouse-type hides, for which there is 
a greater demand than at any previous 
time this year. American-style dry- 
hides prices remained about the same. 
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Details of exports to the United States 
for June 1941 are as follows: 





Number of Value in 


Kind hides and U. 8S. cur- 
skins reneyv 
Dry cattle hides 34, 750 $75, 280 
Dry calfskins 25, 520 | 29, 980 
Dry goatskins 340, 035 | 173, 355 
Dry horsehides 13, 200 21, 652 
Dry sheepskins 456, 598 247, 081 
Wet cattle hides 371, 482 | 2, 241, 667 
Wet calfskins 23, 500 112, 997 
Wet horsehides 7, 500 31,918 
Wet sheepskins 377, 384 143, 032 





Exports of quebracho logs amounted 
to 55,514 metric tons during 1940, com- 
pared with 74,948 metric tons for 1939— 
a decrease of 26 percent. Data on dis- 
tribution by countries are not yet avail- 
able, but it is estimated that 32,000 to 
35,000 metric tons went to the United 
States, compared with 30,344 tons for 
1939. 


* BrAzIL.—Exports of wet salted cattle 
hides, through the port of Santos during 
the period January 1 to June 30, 1941, 
totaled 8,296,734 pieces, of which 8,001,807 
were destined for the United States, com- 
pared with a total of 10,494,256 pieces 
(8,144,617 to the United States) during 
the same period of 1940. A total of 197,- 
345 dried cattle hides were exported dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1941, of which 
37,649 went to the United States, com- 
pared with 171,215 (none to the United 
States) in 1940. Calfskins during the 
same period of 1941 were exported to the 
amount of 8,910 pieces, all destined to 
the United States; there were no exports 
of calfskins during the same period of 
1940. 


* CoLomBIA.—Tanners in Colombia are 
seeking a substitute for formaldehyde as 
a pigment-fixing agent in the tanning of 
shoe leather. Present difficulties in ob- 
taining the chemical are causing serious 
concern to the shoe-manufacturing in- 
dustry, which has an output of 700,000 to 
800,000 pairs of shoes and employs, to- 
gether with the tanning industry, about 
12,000 workers. 


* UNION OF SouTH AFrricA.—The wattle- 
bark industry in South Africa is still in a 
depressed state owing to the decline in 
consumption on most foreign markets 
and the problem of obtaining cargo space. 
The great increase in shipments to India 
has helped distribution and reduced the 
percentage of decline in sales (compared 
with pre-war volume) that would other- 
wise have been recorded. 

The restrictions on sales to Japan in 
effect since January 1, as the result of 
representations made by the British Gov- 
ernment, have apparently had _ little 
effect, and exporters are of the opinion 
that the Japanese buyers have been un- 
able to obtain sterling exchange to pay 
for the full amount allowed under the 
agreement, namely, 5,000 tons of bark and 
1,000 tons of extract per quarter. 

In an effort to recapture the American 
market, one of the leading local pro- 
ducers and exporters has attempted to 
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interest the Union in a scheme to supply 
the special representative it is sending 
to the United States with 100 tons of 
wattle bark to be distributed gratis to 100 
tanneries that will promise to give it a 
trial. This firm is endeavoring to have 
the Association scale down prices fixed 
by agreement as a sales-promotion ven- 
ture, but it is apparently not meeting 
with success. 

Bark exported from the Union consists 
almost exclusively of black wattle. In 
1940 India took 39,330 tons (55 percent of 
total), Great Britain 12,272 tons, and 
Japan 16,287 long tons. The United 
States bought 470 tons, or 0.7 percent of 
total 1940 exports of wattle extract, while 
Great Britain took 38,710 tons, or 68.7 
percent of the total. 

To avoid an accumulation of unsold 
stocks, the Association has taken steps to 
restrict the tripping of trees so that only 
such an amount as can be exported will 
be produced. The amount now on hand 
is stated to be 12,000 tons of bark, but this 
could be increased by 25,000 tons next 
year if the market demand should in- 
crease and freight space be available. 

There was no change in f. 0. b. steamer 
prices during the quarter ended June 30, 
1941. Prices for export to the United 
States are still quoted as follows: Prime, 
$37; Average, $34; Merchantable, $31.50 
per ton. 


Livestock 


* CanaDA.—Farmers are now being urged 
by the Minister of Agriculture to produce 
as many hogs as possible, without fear of 
creating an unmarketable surplus. The 
Government’s bacon contract with the 
British Ministry of Food for the third 
year calls for not less than 600,000,000 
pounds of bacon, compared with not 
more than 425,000,000 pounds specified in 
the second year’s contract. The new 
contract comes into effect as soon as the 
second year’s contract can be filled— 
which will probably be around October 1 
instead of November 1 as originally con- 
templated. 

Canada’s 5,047,900 spring pigs saved 
during the 6 months December—May are 
reported as numbering 0.5 percent less 
than a year before. The number of 
hogs on farms in June 1941 was 5,993,700, 
against 6,117,200 last December and 
5,881,800 in June 1940. 

The British Ministry of Food is to pay 
a higher price for the third year’s de- 
liveries—$19.777 per 160 pounds for grade 
A Wiltshire sides, f. 0. b. Canadian sea- 
board, compared with $15.82 (recently 
$19.32, including British and Canadian 
supplementary payments) during the 
second year. 

Inspected slaughterings during June, 
July, and August this year amounted to 
1.206,000, compared with 1,023,000 last 
year and 705,000 2 years ago. The season 
for rapidly increasing marketings and 
slaughterings is now at hand, and it is 
still possible that inspected slaughterings 
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during the June—November period this 
year will reach 3,000,000 head, against 
2,790,000 a year ago. 


* Mexico.—Despite increased exports to 
the United States and a growing demand 
on the domestic market, the number of 
cattle on the ranges in the Chihuahua 
consular district has increased from 
600,000 head to approximately 700,000 
head during the past year. The increase 
is accounted for in part by the return 
of some cattle to local ranges from feed- 
ing grounds in the United States where 
they had been held in bond pending the 
improvement of the fecding and watering 
conditions in this district. Cattlemen 
are also expanding herds by domestic 
purchases in expectation of a greater 
demand in the United States, and, as 
pasturing conditions improve, such in- 
creases will probably be of a permanent 
nature. 

Sheep raisers in the Chihuahua district 
are continuing to expand herds notwith- 
standing their expressed fears that the 
industry’s acceleration in the United 
States as a result of war demands will 
tend to lower wool prices and increase 
quality standards, which are generally 
low in this section. 

Cattle exports from this district to the 
United States under the control are ap- 
proximately 3 months in advance of the 
quota and are being entered in bond 
against the subsequent quarter. Exports 
for the past 8 months from this district 
amounted to 154,713 head. 


Lumber and 
Products 


* CanaDA.—The price-contro] scheme is 
considered by Canadian authorities to 
have worked out satisfactorily. In gen- 
eral, control of retail prices for lumber 
was established with April 1, 1941, quota- 
tions as maximums. Minor upward ad- 
justments have been permitted by order 
of the Timber Controller. Wholesale and 
sawmill prices for lumber have generally 
been set at levels prevailing in June 1940 
(when Timber Control] was purchasing 
large quantities in the defense program). 
subject to upward adjustment based on 
audited records of increased cost of man- 
ufacture. 

Policing is undertaken largely through 
the requirement that contractors submit 
to the Department of Munitions and Sup- 
ply data regarding lumber prices paid on 
Government construction work—quota- 
tions being checked by the Office of the 
Timber Controller to insure compliance 
with orders. In addition, some checking 
of invoices of retail and other lumber 
outlets not participating in Government 
construction work has been undertaken. 

The Timber Control has thus far issued 
six orders relative to maximum prices. 
Schedules of lumber prices fixed as max- 
imums in the various districts are con- 
sidered confidential. 
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* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—Sandalwood, in 
the amount of 825 quintals (220 pounds 

1 quintal), stored in the Godown, Kam- 
poeng Solor, will be sold by tender on 
November 28, in the office of the Cashier 
of the Division of Timor and Islands, as 
Koepang, Island of Timor, Netherlands 
East Indies. 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—Local lumber sup- 
plies at present appear to be inadequate 
to meet demand, because of expansion in 
military and private construction. Own- 
ers of private dwellings are remodeling 
and repairing, and new home building has 
not reached its peak. 
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Machinery Other 
Than Electrical 


Totaling $6,552,967, U. S. exports of 
farm implements and machinery in July 
of this year showed little change from the 
corresponding trade in July 1940, which 
amounted to $6,563,090. Increased ex- 
ports of tractors partially offset the de- 
clines registered in other farm-equipment 
classes. Details of tractor shipments 
during July 1941 and the first 7 months of 
this year are shown in the following 
table: 





Item 


Tracklaying tractors, carburetor type (new): 
Under 35 drawbar horsepower 
35 but less than 50 drawbar horsepower 
50 but less than 65 drawbar horsepower 
65 but less than 80 drawbar horsepower 
80 and over drawbar horsepower 

lracklaying tractors, injection type (new 
Under 35 drawbar horsepower 
35 but less than 50 drawbar horsepower 
50 but less than 65 drawbar horsepower 
65 but less than 80 drawbar horsepower 
80 and over drawbar horsepower 

Wheel tractors (new): 
Garden 
1 plow 
2 plow 
3 plow 
4 plow and over 

Engines for tractors 

Used tractors, all types 

Parts and accessories for tractors 


Total, tractors, parts, and accessories 


July 1941 First 7 months 1941 


Number Value Number Value 


162 $219, 552 1,038 $1,373, 463 
s 18, 273 100 147, 300 

7 17, 317 35 OS, 125 
Is 29, 105 44 102, 798 
6 15, 439 191 989, 576 
21 $3, 216 Lae 1, 870, 440 
118 » ORS 1,170 2, 534, 336 
4 33, 193 ‘ 1, 427, 283 
3] 101, 729 19. 7SO, 892 
’ 439, 52 709 4,511, 9% 
»s 13, ASé 875 92, 067 
751 350, 747 3, SSI 1, 459, 580 
Sot 03, 278 4, 142 , 342, 314 
170) 381, 197 4, 106 s, 342, 714 
s IS], 167 2, 512 2, 512, 359 
{ 10,79 227 165, 333 
0 4,774 7t 110, 208 
285, 10 , 404, 448 

1, 497, OSO 6, 355, 280 





Other increased shipments in July, 
compared with the same month a year 
ago, were recorded in the following 
classes: Dairy equipment, $94,068 ‘$41,- 
714): hay presses, $55,220 ($14,978): 
windmills and parts, $54,865 ($49,856) : 
feed cutters and grinders, $36.162 ‘$34.- 
127): sprayers and dusters, $36.801 
($35,464): poultry equipment, $18,878 
($8,378): mowers, $101,964 ($69,173): 
hayrakes and tedders, $13,392 ($7,345); 
and harrows, $37,621 ($30,227). 

July exports of harvesting machinery 
recorded the largest percentage decrease, 
dropping to $1,099,124, a decline of 42 
percent from the July 1940 total of $1,- 
898,435. Most important factor in this 
decline was the huge drop in exports of 
combines, to $461,715 from $1,213,399. 
Shipments of grain harvesters dropped 
to $152,887 from $188,191. 

Foreign sales of tillage implements in 
July totaled $372,852—more than 16 
percent below the July 1940 shipments of 
$446.401. The only class in this group 
showing an increase was harrows. All 
other categories showed smaiier exports 
compared with July 1940. Plow ex- 
ports dropped to $113,994 from $174,658: 
cultivators to $26,804 from $29,586; 
planters to $17,535 from $27,682: and 
drills and seeders to $5,601 from $10,346. 
Exports of seed separators were down 
in July to $123,038 from $140,288 in July 
1940. 


* BRITISH MaLaya.—A good demand for 
imported products continues as a result 
of high purchasing power, but available 
stocks of machinery are low. The only 
developments of importance in the sub- 
sidiary industries of Malaya during Au- 
gust were the announcement that a rice 
mill would be built in Selangor by the 
government, and that new rice mills in 
Singapore and Perak are nearing com- 
pletion. These mills will have a daily 
capacity of 50 bags (12,000 pounds) each. 
Machinery for one rice mill was im- 
ported, and that for the other two was 
constructed locally. 


*® CaNADA.—July imports of farm imple- 
ments and machinery totaled $3,018,260, 
a gain of 4 percent compared with the 
July 1940 receipts of $2,898,259. Large 
increases were recorded in several cate- 
gories: Imports of cream separators rose 
80 percent ($33,793—$18,789): cream 
separator parts, 175 percent ($17,181— 
$6,257) ; other dairy equipment, 77 per- 
cent $704,264—$41,851); mowing ma- 
chines and parts, 160 percent ($63,973— 
$24,571); tractors, 18 percent ($1,342,- 
666—$1,142.157): and tractor parts 
$592,090 in July 1941 compared with 
$521,991 in July 1940. Increases were 
also registered in imports of sprayers and 
dusters, grain harvesters and_ binders, 
grain crushers, hayrakes and _ presses, 
manure spreaders and parts, potato dig- 
gers and planters, and fanning mills and 
parts. 
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Decreased imports of the following 
classes partially offset increased receipts 
of other types of equipment: Combines 
declined to $471,628 in July 1941 from 
$767,834 in July 1940; plows and parts to 
$95,087 from $100,540; threshers and 
parts to $28,865 from $30,884; harrows to 
$6,005 from $8,551; cultivators to $25,742 
from $27,025; windmills and parts to 
$4,760 from $5,498; and “other agricul- 
tural implements” to $5,687 from $12,330. 


* IRELAND.—It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to obtain agricultural machinery 
from the United Kingdom, formerly the 
chief source of supply. Local manufac- 
ture is handicapped by shortage of iron 
and steel supplies. Reapers and binders 
manufactured in the United States and 
Canada are in demand, but difficulty is 
being encountered in getting delivery. 

Agricultural machinery and parts (with 
the exception of component parts, not 
made of steel, of plows) will be admitted 
free of customs duty during the period 
July 16, 1941, to December 31, 1941. 

About 500 additional tractors will be 
required as a result of the increased area 
under tillage. Tractors are normally 
obtained from Great Britain, but none is 
now available from that source. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—July imports of 
machinery and parts, other than elec- 
trical, totaled $762,000, an increase of 25 
percent over the June imports of 
$607,000. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


* DENMARK.—One of the most import- 
ant producers of blood albumin con- 
nected with the cooperative slaughter- 
houses of Jutland is experimenting with 
extraction of pepsin and ventriculin 
from hog stomachs and hormones and 
glandular extracts from the other in- 
terior organs on a large scale. It is esti- 
mated that, with the material available, 
an annual production of 12,000 to 14,000 
kilograms of pepsin can be obtained. 

Despite the fact that the attempt to 
replace overseas supplies of medical herbs 
and botanical drugs with home-grown 
plants has not measured up to expecta- 
tion, their cultivation is still continuing 
in an experimental stage. While pro- 
duction of morphine from locally grown 
poppies has been limited, the cultivation 
of peppermint, wormwood, thornapple, 
mullen, henbane, etc., is being carried 
on. More attention is being given to the 
collection of Danish botanicals includ- 
ing camomile, lime flowers, etc. 

Drugs grown in Denmark are higher 
in price than imported medicinals, but 
their quality is unusually good. Efforts 
are being made to find Danish substi- 
tutes for imported oilseeds—oil pressing 
having formerly been an _ important 
Danish industry. Every possible  oil- 
yielding seed and berry is being collected 
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for experimental purposes. These in- 
cluded mast from the beech forests, 
mustard seed, and rape seed. Linseed 
production has been increased, and about 
2,000 tons of seed were gathered during 
the past year. 

New medicinals that have been offered 
to the public during the past year in- 
clude sulphathiazol, a sulphanilamid 
preparation, and two hormone prepara- 
tions, a new oestron, and a dioxydi- 
phenylhexadien preparation. 


* InpIA.—The Director General, Indian 
Medical Service, reports that the follow- 
ing listed drugs are being produced in 
India in sufficient quantities for export: 
Belladonna (Atropa belladona), digitalia, 
hyoscyamus (Hyoscyamus niger), lobelia 
(Lobelia nicotianifolia) , nux vomica B. P., 
Oleum eucalypti, and rheum (rhubarb) 
(Rheum emodi). 

Local drug manufacturers and Govern- 
ment medical-stores depots are producing 
several drugs that have hitherto been 
imported. The manufacture of amylis 
nitris, previously obtained from Great 
Britain, is now being manufactured by an 
Indian firm. The ampouling of the drug 
has been undertaken by another firm. 

Liquor adrenalin tartarate, now pro- 
duced in India, is reported to be more 
stable in the Tropics than liquor adren- 
alin hydrochlor. The manufacture of 
liquor formaldehyde has been undertaken 
by a firm in South India, and a pilot plant 
has been erected for the purpose. Pro- 
duction is expected in the near future. 

Carbarzone or stovarsol, a drug for- 
merly imported from Germany, is now 
being produced in India, and the medical- 
stores depots are including it in their 
catalogs. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


* BrITISH WEST INpDIES.—An increase of 
3313 and 25 percent over 1940 prices was 
made on motion-picture theater tickets 
in Port of Spain, Trinidad, when the 
price was recently raised to 48 cents for 
the lower floors, 36 cents for “pit,” 60 
cents for balcony, and 72 cents for loge 
seats. So far this year there has been a 
definite increase in receipts in Port of 
Spain, resulting from both higher prices 
and better attendance. 

Censorship of motion pictures for 
Trinidad is assertedly more strict than 
the average, and numerous films which 
are not passed there are shown elsewhere 
in other islands in the British West In- 
dies. Most common objections: excessive 
shooting, gangsterism, portrayals unfa- 
vorable to various races. 


* CoLomsIA—With a wealth of good 
programs, motion-picture houses enjoyed 
the best August box-office receipts on 
record, reflecting the general prosperity 
of the country. There are rumors that 
another large picture house will be con- 
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structed in Bogota at an estimated cost 
of 200,000 pesos. 


* Inp1A.—An auxiliary of the Film Ad- 
visory Board has been organized with 
headquarters at Calcutta. The Board 
was constituted in 1940 to assist the Gov- 
ernment of India in production, impor- 
tation, and distribution of films that 
could be used as media for war publicity. 


* SweDEN.—The State Censor Board 
during July examined a total of 313 films, 
including copies, having a length of 315,- 
464 meters. Of these films, 150 were 
produced in the United States, 110 in 
Sweden, 43 in Germany, 1 in France, and 
9 in other countries. 

Of the total number, 139 with a length 
of 42,748 meters were news reels, short 
subjects, and so-called nature films. 
Three films, with a length of 6,175 meters, 
were rejected during the month. : 

Only four feature motion-picture films 
were released during June, considered the 
slow season in Sweden. Of these films 
one was American, one Swedish, one 
British, and one German. 

During July, nine films were released, 
of which five were American, three Ger- 
man, and one Swedish. 


* UNION oF SOUTH AFRICA.—The trade is 
of the opinion that 90 percent of the im- 
ports of projectors in 1940 were repre- 
sented by 8-millimeter and 16-millimeter 
machines. Although such imports are 
not shown separately in official statistics, 
information supplied by trade contacts 
indicates that sales in this group in 1940 
were as good, if not better, than in pre- 
war years. This is supported in part by 
the import figures under the heading 
“Other (Cine Films), which were above 
those for 1939. For the first few months 
of 1941, sales were substantially ahead of 
those for the similar period of 1940. 
Since the war began, the Government 
has been buying in substantial quantities 
from stocks held by local dealers, and 
purchases from ordinary sources have 
been well maintained. With stringent 
war regulations in effect regarding the 
use of cameras, and a large part of the 
younger people now with the military 
forces, the natural assumption would be 
that sales should have decreased. The 
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only explanation seems to be that soldiers 
are buying cameras and films so as to 
send back, under censorship, to the home 
folks, shots of scenes and other activities 
in new lands. In turn the home folks 
are buying cameras and films to supply 
pictures to those on war fronts. 


Nonferrous Metals 


* ARGENTINA—Mining became a much 
more important industry in 1940, par- 
ticularly in the last 6-months period. 
Excepting tungsten, mica, and some tin 
concentrates, mineral output is normally 
scaled to meet limited domestic require- 
ments, since Argentina, because of its 
high mining and transportation costs, 
has not been in a position to compete in 
world mineral and metal markets except 
in emergencies. World demand for stra- 
tegic minerals awakened interest in Ar- 
gentina as a source of supply and led to 
intensive prospecting. 

The increased interest of Japanese and 
German buyers was later followed by that 
of the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Early in 1940 Axis representa- 
tives began to buy all offerings of tung- 
sten and mica. At the close of the year, 
Japanese purchasers accounted for ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the total tung- 
sten and mica production. 

At the close of 1940, potential export- 
ers were also offering beryllium, copper, 
manganese, graphite, and molybdenum. 
but regular exports were confined chiefly 
to tungsten and mica. There were, how- 
ever, some shipments of borate of lime to 
Japan, tin concentrates to the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and 
some silver-bearing ores and metals to 
the United States, the United Kingdom. 
and Japan. To Japan went 7,690 tons of 
tin scrap and clippings. 


* BriTIsH MALAyYA.—Tin occupies second 
place in the exports of British Malaya. 
In quantity, tin exports ‘(including re- 
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exports) totaled 130,935 long tons in 1940, 
compared with 82,000 tons in 1939. Of 
the 1940 total the United States was a 
market for 78 percent, compared with 69 
percent of the 1939 total. 

Chiefly because of the diversion of the 
Netherlands Indies tin ore to British 
Malaya, reexports increased in 1940 about 
71 percent, from 27,070 tons in 1939 to 
46,183 tons. Corresponding figures for 
exports of domestically mined tin were 
35,019 tons in 1939 and 84,752 tons in 
1940, an increase of 54 percent. Do- 
mestic exports in 1940 were 4,183 tons 
less than permitted by the International 
Tin Restriction Committee. 

This under-export position is report- 
edly due to the inability of non-dredging 
properties to expand production at a rate 
cOmmensurate with the increased quotas. 
Whereas such mines in 1939 accounted 
for 52 percent of total production, this 
proportion was reduced to approximately 
47 percent in 1940. 

Among the factors to which this may 
be attributed: (1) Unfavorable weathcr 
conditions in the early and late parts of 
the year; (2) delays in opening new or 
unused properties because of uncertainty 
over the duration of high quota levels; 
and (3) the fact that mining equipment 
was in a run-down condition owing to 
the widespread practice, during previous 
low-quota periods, of selling export right: 
to owners of dredging properties. 

By the end of the year, however, the tin 
industry appeared to be in a better poOsi- 
tion to meet the larger export tonnage, 
raised to 130 percent of basic quotas for 
the first half of 1941. 

Dredges in Operation had increased, 
while 3 new dredging properties and 132 
new gravel pump mines were opened. 
During the year labor employed in tin 
mining increased by 23 percent and the 
active power of the industry by 26 
percent. 





* CanaDa.—Production of tin, by the 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co., is 
the chief development in the British Co- 
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lumbian mining industry. Output is now 
on what is termed a “semicommercial 
basis,” and of modest proportions—with 
almost unlimited possibilities reported. 
Tin is produced as a byproduct, salvaged 
from tailings previously discarded. 

The British Columbian mining indus- 
try is continuing its steady expansion— 
particularly “war minerals” such as mer- 
cury, antimony, cadmium, tungsten, bis- 
muth, copper, and other base metals, as 
well as gold. 


* CoLomBIA.—GoOld production totaled 
59,200 troy ounces in July 1941, a gain 
of 8,422 ounces over that of June. August 
output is expected to show about the same 
level, despite the reported shortages of 
zinc, mercury, and cyanide used by the 
gold-mining industry. 


* FINLAND.—By the end of 1940 output of 
copper at the Outokumpa mine had in- 
creased 50 percent over that of 1939, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the pro- 
ducing company. Production in 1939 
totaled about 399,200 metric tons. In 
1938, the latest year for which figures 
were made public, 352,180 tons of the ore 
were produced, asSaying 3.97 percent cop- 
per, 24.8 percent sulfur, and 26.1 percent 
iron; while 16,169 tons of ore were pro- 
duced assaying 0.88 percent copper, 1 
percent lead, and 3.6 percent zinc. 

Exports of raw copper from the Outo- 
kumpa mine total 12,000 tons in 1939, all 
of which apparently went to Germany. 
It is to be assumed that the 1940 ship- 
ments to Germany were in line with 
increased production. 

An electrolytic plant at Pori was near- 
ing completion at the close of 1940. The 
completion of this plant marks Finland’s 
first opportunity to refine some, if not 
all, of its own copper output. Present 
political developments, however, will 
probably prevent Finland from entirely 
availing itself of this technological inde- 
pendence from Germany. 


* GoLp Coast.—A bauxite mine is re- 
ported to have been opened in the Colony 
at a point about 50 miles northwest of 
Dunkwa. The ore can be hauled by truck 
to Dunkwa and thence by rail to 
Takoradi. 

The presence of bauxite in the area has 
been known for some time, but the low 
quality of the ore and distance from rail 
transportation made development un- 
feasible under normal conditions 


* InpIA.—Production of bauxite, the ore 
of aluminum, is small, although India 
has deposits which may form the basis 
for a domestic industry. Plans are being 
worked out, in connection with military 
requirements, to produce aluminum from 
bauxite found in the Central Provinces, 
Bihar, and other areas, but these plans 
will require some time to materialize. In 
the meantime, local subsidiaries of the 
British Aluminum and Canadian Alumi- 
num companies are constructing their 
own factories in India for smelting im- 
ported alumina. These companies are al- 
ready rolling and casting aluminum 
products from imported metal. 
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* NicaRAGuA.—Expansion of gold-mining 
operations continues to increase output. 
It is estimated, on the basis of the sharply 
rising production, that a total of $7,500,- 
000 worth of gold may be produced in 
1941—an increase of approximately 31 
percent compared with the 1940 output. 


* SOUTH-WEST AFRICA.—Production of 
vanadium concentrates has dropped 
from 4,579 long tons in 1939 to 3,171 tons 
in 1940 and 978 tons in the first 3 months 
of 1941. When the Otavi Company 
ceased working, the source of approxi- 
mately one-sixth of South-West Africa’s 
vanadium output was closed; this is re- 
flected in the 1940 and 1941 figures. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


* CaNnADA.—Production of lime (quick 
and hydrated) totaled 716,730 short tons 
in 1940, compared with 552,209 tons in 
1939. The 1940 output comprised 623,803 
tons of quick lime and 92,927 tons of 
hydrated lime. During the year 568,479 
tons of quick lime and 44,421 tons of 
hydrated lime were sold or used by lime 
producers for chemical purposes, while 
the remainder, totaling 103,830 tons and 
consisting of both quick and hydrated, 
was sold or used for building, agricul- 
tural, and other purposes. 

Imports of lime into Canada totaled 
41 short tons in 1940, all from the United 
States, while exports amounted to 26,451 
tons. 

In addition to use for white high- 
calcium lime in making calcium car- 
bonate filler for newsprint and maga- 
zine paper, a number of other new uses 
for the Canadian product have been de- 
veloped lately—several of them in con- 
nection with war-material manufacture. 


* CHILE.—Exports of kieselguhr or dia- 
tomaceous earth totaled 202 metric tons 
in the first 7 months of 1941, compared 
with 256 in the same period of 1940. 
Argentina took 150 tons, Brazil 51, and 
Uruguay 1 ton of the 1941 shipments. 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—S everal samplings 
from the graphite claims at Saglek Bay, 
Labrador, are said to have shown graphite 
averaging 80 percent pure. A mill test 
on a shipment to New York indicated 
the same high graphite percentage. 
Efforts toward commercial production 
are progressing. 

* UNION oF SoutH AFRIcA.—Diamonds 
mined in South Africa totaled 543,463 
carats in 1940. The war has made ex- 
port figures unavailable. 


Output, now restricted to the working 
of alluvial deposits (with all regular 
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mining in South Africa and South-West 
Africa discontinued) , totaled 14,771 carats 
in the 2-month period March to April 
1941. Production was confined to Trans- 
vaal and Cape Province. 

Dealers report a better demand for cut 
diamonds, particularly from the United 
States, though direct sales of the cut 
stones to the United States by Johannes- 
burg cutters are relatively small. Lon- 
don remains the chief distributing point 
for the South African diamonds. Local 
purchases of the gem stones are said to 
be increasing. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


* CoLomBIA.—The United States is play- 
ing an increasingly important role in 
the Colombian market for office supplies 
since the plentiful supplies formerly re- 
ceived from Europe have been cut off. 
With the trend toward industrial and 
commercial development, there is an in- 
creasing need for more modern business 
practices. Accelerated activity in the 
building field and the favorable coffee 
situation presage a good future market 
for office supplies. 


Colombian imports during 1940 of office 
supplies (except machines) amounted to 
528,677 pesos, a decrease of 20 percent 
from 1939. Of this figure, the United 
States furnished 94 percent against 61 
percent in the preceding year. Ger- 
many’s share in 1939 was 33 percent— 
but in 1940 it amounted to only 209 pesos. 


* THAILAND.—Moderate and growing is 
the local demand for most kinds of office 
supplies, mostly imported from Japan, 
China, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The lowest-priced of- 
fice supplies on sale, aside from locally 
produced items, are of Japanese and Chi- 
nese origin, with the former predom- 
inating. 


Demand for various lines of good-qual- 
ity American office supplies will undoubt- 
edly remain steady and gradually in- 
crease. The depreciation of the dollar 
value of the baht (Thai currency) by 
more than 18 percent since the outbreak 
of the war has, however, increased the 
disparity between American and Jap- 
anese prices of low-quality office sup- 
plies. 


* UNION oF SouTH AFRIcA.—The market 
for imported carbon paper and typewriter 
ribbons has shown little change, despite 
locally made _ products now offered 
throughout the Union. British products 
still maintain a commanding lead, though 
supplies are being received somewhat ir- 
regularly. 

Many of the smaller items of equip- 
ment such as numbering, stapling, and 
stamping machines, now coming from 
the United States, were formerly supplied 


in considerable quantities from Europe. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


* Brazit.—Production of castor beans 
during 1941 is estimated by Bahia ship- 
pers at between 600,000 and 700,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. The 1941 castor- 
oil production of the six small vegetable- 
oil factories in Bahia will exceed that of 
1940. During the first 7 months of 1941, 
their output was 1,100 to 1,200 tons of 
castor oil and about 1,600 tons of cas- 
tor-bean residue. 

Consumption of castor beans in the 
production of castor oil and residue dur- 
ing the first 7 months of this year 
amounted to approximately 60,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, according to local 
vegetable-oil factories. Consumption of 
castor oil in the State of Bahia during 
the same period reached approximately 
100 tons. 

Castor-bean exports from Bahia dur- 
ing the first 7 months of 1941 totaled 
593,840 bags (36,809,670 kilograms), the 
United States receiving 528,175 bags and 
Japan 65,655. In addition, 30,201 bags 
were shipped to other parts of Brazil, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Commercial Association of Bahia. Ex- 
ports of castor oil in the 7-month period 
of 1941 are recorded as 2,589 drums (567,- 
061 kilograms), all shipments going to 
the United States. An additional 2,010 
drums of various weights went to other 
parts of Brazil. 

Brokers, exporters, and shipping agents 
agree that there are approximately 50,- 
000 bags (60 kilograms each) of castor 
beans on hand in warehouses in the 
city of Bahia, and about 100,000 bags in 
the interior of the State. So far as can 
be ascertained, there are no stocks of 
castor oil or bean residue. 

Unfavorable factors in the Bahia 
castor-bean and castor-oil marketing 
situation are a shortage of railway facil- 
ities for bringing castor seed from the 
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interior of the State to the port and also 
of shipping space to the United States. 
It is hoped that these difficulties will be 
lessened in the near future. 


Exports of castor seed and castor-seed 
oil through the Port of Santos during the 
first 6 months of 1941, with a comparison 
for the same period of 1940, are shown in 
the following table: 





First 6 months— 
Class, and destination 2. - nee 





Castor seed: Kilograms | Kilogrames 


Chile_. 55, 500 
Germany _- 531, 4282 
Italy_- 3, 575, 912 
Japan_.-_-- 201, 544 5, 368, 664 
Spain _- 413, 786 
United States 2, 672, 220 &, 014, 579 


Total __ 6, 918, 962 13, 914, 675 
Castor-seed oil: 

Canada_. 22, 000 
Denmark __. 16, 899 
Germany 143, 900 
Netherlands 22, 110 
Netherlands Guiana 2,010 
Norway 19, 878 
Sweden__- 68, 020 
Trinidad 1, 095 
United States 90, 871 
Uruguay 21, 556 

Total - 148, 463 259, 876 





Exports of castor seed to the United 
States during the first 6 months of 1941 
were 200 percent greater than in the 
corresponding months of 1940. Al- 
though no shipments of castor-seed oil 
were made to the United States in the 
6-month period of 1940, the United 
States entered the market for 90,871 
kilograms in 1941. 


* CanaDa.—First official estimate of the 
1941 Canadian flaxseed production is 
7,200,000 bushels, compared with 2,875,- 
000 in 1940. Recent private estimates 
have been 6,: 73,000 and 7,200,000 bushels. 
Official estimates of yield per acre are: 
Saskatchewan, 6.8 (private estimate 
5.9-6.5) bushels; Alberta 8 (8.1—7.8), and 
Manitoba 10 (10.2-10.1). 





Export Statistics. ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


While the visible supply of flaxseed is 
the same as a year ago (about 552,000 
bushels), it appears that this, added to 
the estimated crop, will mean a tota! 
supply of more than 7,000,000 bushels. 
Since the war, Canadian industry’s con- 
sumption and seed requirements have 
stepped up domestic needs from 2,500,000 
to approximately 3,500,000 bushels. 
There is little likelihood that the do- 
mestic market will require more than 
4,000,000 bushels in 1942. Canada, 
therefore, will not have to import flax 
from the Argentina as in previous years 
and should have a surplus of almost 
3,000,000 bushels to export to the United 
States. 

Canadian flaxseed is regarded highly, 
and American crushers in recent years 
have been importing increased quanti- 
ties from the Prairie Provinces. If the 
United States will require from 42,000,000 
to 45,000,000 bushels during 1942, it is 
felt there may be an opportunity for 
Canada to furnish a portion of the 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels that must 
be imported—possibly replacing a part 
formerly supplied by Argentina. 

The production capacity for linseed 
oil within the Prairie Provinces will prob- 
ably not be increased this year, but will 
be about the same as in 1940. The three 
chief crushers, two in Winnipeg and one 
at Medicine Hat, Alberta, are running at 
full capacity, but with no indications 
that plant facilities will be enlarged. 
Any increase in demand for flaxseed in 
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Western Canada must be supplied from 
other sources. 


* Hartr.—Exports of cottonseed meal 
from Haiti during the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1940, are shown in the 
following table: 





Country of destination Metric tons Dollars 


Belgium 1, 141 15, 350 
Canada 1, 050 23, 362 
Canal Zone 61 740 
Curacao___ P15 4, 04] 
Jamaica 34 409 
United States 703 12, 186 


Total 3, 204 Yt), ORK 





Paints and 
Pi gments 


Conspicuous increases and decreases 
characterized the exports from the 
United States of the individual items in- 
cluded in the pigment, paint, and varnish 
group, total value of which was down 5 
percent to $13,900,000 during the first 7 
months of 1941 compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1940. Among those 
commodities showing improved trade 
were zinc oxide, lithopone, red lead, white 
lead dry, litharge and titanium pigments: 
ready-mixed paints, paste paints, clear 
lacquers, and varnishes: 





Mineral earth pigments pounds 


Zine oxide do 
Lithopone do 
Carbon black do 
Red lead do 
White lead: 

Dry do 

In oil do 
Litharge do 
Titanium pigments do 
Other chemical pigments do 
Ready-mixed paints gallons 
Paste and semipaste paint poun 
Calcimine do 
Lacquers gallons 
Varnishes do 


January-July 1940 January-July 1941 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
44, 677, 000 $665, 200 (0, 200, G00 S593, S00 
4, 233, 300 207, 100 &, 112, 000 O11, 900 
16, 793, 400 646, 700 2s, 446, 500 1, 172, 500 
125, 835, S00 5, 503, 500 79. 106, 900 +, 538, 800 
1, 430, 400 101, 200 3, 159, OOO 29 300 
521, 400 44, S00 1, 720, 400 112, 404 
928, 300 76, 600 774, 600 68, 800 
1, 780, YOO 114, SOO 4, 059, SOO 187, 600 
5, &$76, 100 528, 700 10, O13, 500 S40, 000 
Ss, 511, 300 1, 510, 400 6, S57, SOO 1, 352, 300 
1, 349, 500 2, 4499, 700 1, 428, 500) 2 540, 30 
2, O87, SOO $64, 300 + 165, 400 168, GOL 
4,045, 300 219, 300 , 616, 000 207, 500 
$15, 500 G18, 900 377, 200) S31, 700 
256, 400 493, 200 2S), 100 416, 300 





The 4,600,000 pounds of unbleached 
shellac and 3,695,000 pounds of crude lac 
imported in July 1941 brought the total 
imports into the United States to figures 
considerably above those for last year. 
Imports of unbleached shellac amounted 
to 21,369,300 pounds valued at $2,697,800 
during the first 7 months of 1941, com- 
pared with 19,621,300 pounds valued at 
$2,256,800 in the corresponding period 
of 1940. Imports of crude lac amounted 
to 14,756,800 pounds valued at $1,532,800 
in the 1941 period and to 10,601,300 
pounds valued at $1,109,300 in the 1940 
period. Practically all of these com- 
modities have been imported from British 
India. 


* CanaDA.—AmoOng the materials used by 
the Canadian ink industry in 1940 were 
1,374,500 pounds of pigments which cost 


at works $555,000 and 232,100 Imperial 
gallons of varnish which cost at works 
$273,200. These figures compared with 
1,649,700 pounds of pigments, $541,400, 
and 221,800 Imperial gallons, $209,000, in 
1939. 

Less carbon black was used by the Ca- 
nadian ink industry in 1940 than in the 
preceding year—686,300 pounds last year 
compared with 771,300 pounds in 1939. 
The cost of carbon black at the works, 
however, was almost as much—$38,600 in 
1940 against $39,100 in 1939—according 
to statistics released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


* CHILF.—Domestic paint manufactur- 
ers supply an estimated 80 percent of 
the demand in Chile for paints and 
lacquers. Products from the United 
States probably supply the greater part 
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of these imports, especially since the 
large American-controlled mining com- 
panies are important users of foreign 
paints. 

Exports of paints, lacquers, and var- 
nishes from the United States to Chile 
amounted to $195,000 in 1940 and $60,000 
during the first 3 months of 1941. 


* IRELAND.—The peacetime value of the 
output of paints and varnishes was about 
£160,000. All raw materials for use in 
the industry have to be imported—chiefly 
linseed oil (1,000 tons), turpentine (120 
tons), lithopone (700 tons), barytes 
(1,000 tons), whiting (1,000 tons), pig- 
ments and dry colors (500 tons), and 
rosin (250 tons). Supplies now cannot 
be imported by reason of shipping diffi- 
culties. Stocks of linseed oil and tur- 
pentine were completely exhausted, and 
of the other items nearly exhausted, 2 
months ago. In the absence of linseed 
oil and turpentine the industry was 
brought to a standstill. 


* NEw ZEALAND.—Imyports of paints and 
varnishes into New Zealand Geclined to 
£NZ171,476 during the first 6 months of 
1941 from £NZ249,057 in the first 6 
months of 1940. 


* THAILAND.—Since Thailand is an agri- 
cultural country with relatively simple 
standards of living and few buildings in 
the rural sections are painted, the mar- 
ket for paints and other protective coat- 
ings is confined to the cities, chiefly 
Bangkok. At present the construction 
and building trade is active, and the 
Thai Government is engaged on several 
building projects, providing additional 
stimulus to the market. 

Prior to the war, by far the largest 
amounts of paints and pigments were 
imported from the United Kingdom, but 
increasing quantities have since come 
from the United States. The lowest- 
price paints used in the market are im- 
ported from Shanghai. 

Only a small market for varnishes ex- 
ists in Thailand, but the United States 
obtained most of the business in 1939-40. 
Varnish imports increased from 17,958 
baht ($7,912) in 1938-39 to 38,125 baht 
($14,773) in 1939-40, latest period for 
which detailed statistics are available. 
Imports from the United States jumped 
from a value of 4,365 baht in 1938-39 to 
20,165 baht in 1939-40, while those from 
the United Kingdom rose from 7,813 to 
8,695 baht. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA—Production of petroleum 
and derivatives during May 1941, and 
stocks as of May 31, 1941, according to 
data provided by the Argentine Ministry 
of Agriculture, with comparable statis- 
tics for the preceding month, are as 
follows: 
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[In cubic meters] ! 





Stocks | Stocks | Produc- | Produc- 
} asof as of tion | tion 
|Apr. 30 |May3l1,| April May 

1941 1941 | 1941 1941 


Products 


Domestic petro- | 
leum processed. | 


| 
278,114) 259, 559 
Imported petro- 


leum processed .| 49, 851 55, 120 
Fuel oil ----| 477, 199) 434, 513 119, 030 139, 727 
Diesel oil --| 76,936) 77,616 32, 253 33, O86 
Gas oil | 12,787) 15,044 9, 065 10, 785 
Asphalts 4,321} 3,686 5, 905 5, 712 
Oils 29,312} 28, 725 4, 755 5, 745 
Gasoline 135, 657| 141,772) 102, 853 121, 633 
Kerosene 33, 242| 38, 659 15, 975) 21, 396 
Aviation gasoline 2,062} 2,776 1, 136} 1,732 
‘Turpentine 755 611) 526 406 
Solvents 1, 235 1, 267] 701) 986 
Tractor fuel 30, 691) 34, 066) 6, 870 10, 282 
Greases 1,744] 1, 871 282! 416 
Paraflins. 550 442) _. +. 
Petroleum coke 18, 296) 20, 732 5, 585) 7, 278 
Dry gas : __.}10, 910, 501) 12, 746, 669 
Other products 4, 776 1, 782 10, 167 959 
Other refined by- 

products ; 9, 969 7, 373 
Other byprod- 

ucts 
Domestic petro- 

leum 346, 843) 328, 132 
Imported petro- 

leum 59, 987) 76, 478 





One cubic meter equals 6.29 barrels. 


The stocks data given above include 

quantities held by refineries and private 
firms, including railway companies. 
* CoLomsiA.—Petroleum exports during 
May 1941 totaled 2,316,000 barrels valued 
at 3,976,000 pesos, compared with 1,522,- 
600 barrels valued at 2,583,000 pesos in 
the preceding month and 1,012,000 bar- 
rels valued at 3,685,000 pesos in May 
1940. 


* Cupa.—A company, known as the Com- 
pania de Combustibles y Carburantes, 
S. A., was formed on May 14, 1941. for 
the purpose of producing motor fuel, gas 
oil, heavy oil, carbon coke, and other 
products from Cuban asphalt. According 
to information supplied by the company, 
a plant is being constructed at Hoyo, 
Colorado, near Habana, which is to have 
an initial capacity of 100 tons per day, 
or 3,000 tons per month, of raw material, 
from which would be extracted the fol- 
lowing products: “Cubalina” (a form of 
motor fuel), 60,000 gallons per month; 
“Cubanoil” (gas oil), 90,000 gallons per 
month; “Ardina” (heavy oil) , 30,000 gal- 
lons per month, and “Carbonita” (carbon 
coke), 1,200 tons per month. 


It is claimed that an experimental 
plant in Habana, located at Figuras y 
Diaria (Tallapiedra), with a capacity of 
one-third ton of asphalt, has obtained 
such satisfactory results that a plant the 
size of the Hoyo, Colorado, plant should 
be capable of producing economically the 
gas oil, heavy oil, and other products. 

It is also claimed that products ex- 
tracted in the experimental plant have 
been subjected to analysis, and also put 
to actual use, and have been found en- 
tirely satisfactory. 


* Urucuay.—Appointment of auxiliary 
committees to control fuel rationing in 
the Departments of Uruguay outside of 
Montevideo has been authorized by a de- 
cree dated September 1, 1941, published 
in the Diario Oficial of September 5. 
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Radio 


* CanapA.—Sales of radio receiving sets 
in Canada during the second quarter of 
1941 comprised 83,215 sets worth $4,- 
351,010 at list prices. In the preceding 
quarter sales by producers amounted to 
77,121 sets, while sales for the second 
quarter of last year covered 85,937 sets. 

A total of 1,019 radio receiving sets 
were imported into Canada during the 
second quarter of 1941, according to cus- 
toms figures. This total included 584 
sets that came into the country under 
special conditions. During the same pe- 
riod imports of radio tubes numbered 
354,525. 


* CHILE.—The International Machinery 
Co. of Santiago has been authorized by 
competent Chilean authority to establish 
a radio-receiving-set assembly plant with 
an annual capacity of 15,000 sets, operat- 
ing on the basis of an 8-hour day. The 
authorization provides that the assembly 
plant must be installed and in production 
on or before March 25, 1942. 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Radio reception 
in even the remotest districts of the 
Philippine Islands is provided for by sec- 
tions 1 and 7 of Act No. 39971 as out- 
lined in Department Order No. 5 of April 
15, 1941. Under this law the Common- 
wealth will furnish radios free of charge 
to any town, village, and barrio upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary of National De- 
fense, or by members of the National 
Assembly, or other responsible officials. 


These receiving sets will be installed 
in public places where the greatest num- 
ber of inhabitants can be accommodated. 
Installation in an office or residence is 
prohibited. Maintenance will be borne 
by the Commonwealth. 


The project is designed to assure that 
Philippine news and culture are available 
in all parts of the archipelago. 


* UNION OF SouTH AFRica—lImports of 
radio receiver sets for March 1941 totaled 
5,125 sets valued at £34,063. (£1—$3.98 
U. S. currency.) Of these, 4,793, valued 
at $31,727, were exported from the United 
States, while 308, valued at £2,010, were 
imported from the United Kingdom, and 
22, valued at £296, came from Switzer- 
land. 


During the same period, radio-acces- 
sories imports totaled £15,048, of which 
the United States supplied £12,035, the 
United Kingdom £2,681, and Switzerland 
£332. 

The total increase in radio licenses ef- 
fective in the Union of South Africa dur- 
ing March 1941 was 3,629. The various 
areas showed the following increases: 
Johannesburg 1,330, with a total registra- 
tion of 2,016 at the end of March 1941; 
Cape Town area, an increase of 1,235 
licenses, making a total of 1,717 for 
March 31, 1941. The Durban area 
showed an increase of 1,064 registrations, 
and a total of 1,603 at the end of March 
1941. This brought the total licenses in 
effect at the end of March 1941 to 5,336. 
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Railway 
Equipment 


* Canapa—Because of increased pro- 
duction, business turn-overs, and the war 
effort, a shortage in freight cars is ex- 
pected soon. Shippers have been in- 
formed that they must save car-days by 
not wasting time in loading and unload- 
ing—that they must give advance notice 
of car requirements, commodities to be 
transported, space required, switching 
needs, if any—and must provide storage 
space for their goods so as to obtain 
protection in case of emergencies and 
car shortages. 

Orders for railway equipment are ex- 
pected to be placed with producers within 
the next 60 days. So far as can be 
ascertained, the new rolling stock will 
consist mostly of box freight cars. 


* InpIA—The railways’ 1942—43 rolling- 
stock program was considered at a re- 
cent meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee. The Committee approved a 
program involving expenditure in that 
year of about 49,300,000 rupees, of which 
abcut 5,000,000 would cover additions to 
stock and the balance replacements. 

Of the total, a sum of approximately 
21,400,000 rupees relates to locomotives 
and boilers, 11,000,000 to passenger cars, 
and 16,700,000 rupees to freight cars. 
Of the provision for new passenger cars, 
more than two-thirds is for lower-class 
stock. 

Referring to the provision for lccomo- 
tives, the Chairman explained that, on 
the latest information available to the 
Board, it seems unlikely that in present 
conditions it will be possible to obtain 
more than a few, if any, from abroad. 

Locomotives will be constructed at 
Ajmer to the full capacity of the shops, 
but there is already delay in obtaining 
materials and this is likely to continue. 
The program will therefore be reviewed 
before being again presented to the Com- 
mittee, later in the year, prior to its 
inclusion in the budget. 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—Some 50 new flatcars 
and 50 new tank cars arrived from the 
United States at the end of August and 
are now being assembled. Several new 
locomotives are expected to arrive 
shortly—and, eventually, a number of 
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passenger and other types of cars. 
When these are put in service, it may be 
possible to inaugurate a daily express 
service between St. John’s and Port-aux- 
Basques. 

* UNION OF 
chase of essential items in the United 
States for the South African Railway 
and Harbours Administration and for 
the Departments of Posts and Telegraph 
and of Public Work 
handled by two representatives 
aS Members of the Purchasing Commis- 
sion in the United States and by two 
others serving as members of the Prior- 
ities Board in Pretoria. The South 
African Railways are now dependent 
upon American sources for a consider- 
able quantity of materials needed fot 
building and repairing rolling stock 


Rubber and 


Products 


* Brazit.—The rubber market at Para 
during August 1941 was not particularly 
active. Chief cause: insufficient quan- 
tities of raw rubber available in face of 
the firm demand for the product from 
domestic and foreign rubber manfactur- 
ers. Under the circumstances, and to 
protect the national rubber industry 
against the upward price tendency, the 
Federal Government has designated the 
Bank of Brazil to control rubber prices, 
in addition to the previous restriction on 
exports. The actual quotation of ap- 
proximately $0.45, United States cur- 
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is considered the maximum 


thorized by the Bank of Brazil for 


ransactions 

There is expected to be a change, how- 
ever, in the actual situation during com- 
ing months, because the quantities of 
rubber produced in the interior become 
arger at the end of every calendar year. 
The size of rubber production in the 
Amazon Valley depends upon several 
factors such as climatic conditions, price, 
amount of labor diverted to the gather- 
ing of Brazil nuts, and especially the 
mall number of natives (“seringueiros”) 
mployed in collecting of wild rub- 
ber latex. 

from 
the ports of Para and Manaos during 
August 1941 were destined as follows (in 
United States, 447: 
Furope (Germany), 1,500: Argentina, 
130; southern Brazil, 469: total, 2,546. 
There were no stocks of rubber on hand 
for sale at the end of August 1941, in 
either Para or Manaos. 
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* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—Trade in auto- 
mobile tires appears to have been quite 
atisfactory during June 1941, this be- 
ng the consecutive month of 
good busine: The primary cause un- 
doubtedly was the increase in general 
buying power as a result of the advance 
in prices of the ba Philippine prod- 
ucts. There were no changes in prices 
during the month. Although _ total 
tocks appear to have been fairly ade- 
quate, a definite shortage of certain of 
the more popul izes W apparent. 

Arrivals during June showed a sharp 
decline compared with the previous 
month and were also nearly 6,000 casings 
below the corresponding month of 1940. 
Reexports were sharply reduced, prob- 
ably owing to the enforcement of the 
export control law Details are as fol- 
lows (in number) 
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QUARTERLY PRODUCTION OF CRUDE RUBBER IN BRITISH MALAYA 
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Shipbuilding 


* CanaApa.—Ontario’s shipbuilding indus- 
try is highly prosperous today, in con- 
sequence of Canada’s wartime needs. 
The four more important shipbuilding 
vards in this Province are working almost 
exclusively on naval construction, par- 
ticularly corvettes. Since large vessels 
cannot pass from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic the Canadian Government has 
given the work on oceangoing cargo ves- 
sels to the yards of Quebec, the Maritime 
Provinces, and British Columbia, and has 
allotted as much as possible of the con- 
struction of corvettes and mine sweepers 
to the Lake ports 

Thus, the prosperity being enjoyed by 
Great Lakes shipbuilding comes almost 
entirely from naval work. All of the 
larger yards have work on hand that will 
keep them fully occupied for 6 to 18 
months more, and additional orders are 
expected to be placed by the Govern- 
ment—so the Ontario yards will be 
working at full capacity for a consider- 
able period. 

Important in Canada’s small-ship pro- 
gram is the building of speedy, powerful 
30-ton motor torpedo craft for the Royal 
Canadian Navy and the Royal Nether- 
lands Navy: 70-foot rescue vessels; and 


massive armored marine target boats for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. A plant 
for this purpose was recently completed, 
and the first craft was launched in May, 
according to the Canadian press. 

With the exception of armaments, en- 
gines, and fittings, these vessels are con- 
structed entirely of wood. Despite its 
heavy nature, teak, imported from Thai- 
land, is used almost exclusively for deck- 
ing. Bottoms of the vessels being built 
for the Royal Netherlands Navy, for use 
in the Netherlands Indies, also are con- 
structed of teak to discourage the de- 
structive propensities of tropical worms. 

The bulk of each boat is constructed of 

mahogany, imported from British Hon- 
duras. British Columbia spruce ac- 
counts for most of the remainder of the 
craft. But small quantities of elm from 
Cornwall, Ontario, are used for gun- 
wales chines, and ribbons. Cradles are 
constructed of British Columbia fir or 
pine, while cedar, also from British Co- 
lumbia, lines the insides of the rescue 
tenders. Plywood, used extensively to 
lessen weight, is made from Quebec birch 
and is manufactured in Vancouver. 
Maple, from Ontario, also is used in the 
smaller boats. 
* Inp1a.—The new shipyard at Vizagapa- 
tan was officially dedicated June 21. The 
press reports one slipway completed and 
ready for piledriving. Quarrying in the 
other is making good progress. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


* Canapa.—Consumption of raw cotton 
in the Dominion is estimated to have ag- 
eregated 39,808 bales (of 500 pounds 
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gross weight) in August—the smallest 
amount consumed in any month since 
September 1940, and lower by 4,524 bales 
than the monthly average of 44,332 bales 
consumed during the first 8 months of 
1941. 


The cotton manufacturing industry of 
Canada is understood to have been oper- 
ating for months at approximately full 
capacity, with only lack of available labor 
preventing the more general use of the 
third shift of daily operation. The trade 
now believes that additional require- 
ments for textile products to care for the 
war effort are to be met by the textile 
mills. In view of the existing full occu- 
pation of the industry’s capacity, these 
additional military requirements are ex- 
pected to result in a curtailment of goods 
available for civilian use. 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—The textile in- 
dustry was seriously affected by the 
“freezing” of Japan’s credits on July 28, 
since two-thirds of the country’s textile 
imports have been supplied by Japan in 
recent years, and since the Netherlands 
Indies dependence on that source of 
supply was increased by the war in 
Europe. It was estimated that in August 
stocks of yarns sufficient to last for 7 
months and stocks of inexpensive fabrics 
to meet requirements for a year and a 
half were available in the country, but 
many persons in the textile trade con- 
sider these estimates too optimistic. 

The domestic textile industry has been 
supplying about one-seventh of the 
country’s requirements, and the public 
policy is to encourage expansion of tex- 
tile manufacture. Only 1 spinning mill, 
which uses‘imported cotton, is in opera- 
tion at present—but 3 additional spin- 
ning establishments are planned, and 
some of the machinery for these has been 
ordered. The existing spinning mill is 
equipped with 25,000 spindles and has an 
annual capacity of 3,000 metric tons of 
yarn. During 1940, 131 weaving mills 
were in operation, and at the close of 
that year 8,000 power looms and 44,000 
hand looms were in use. It is understood 
that by August 1941 the number of hand 
looms in operation had been increased 
to 500,000. Of the 128,000,000 meters of 
cloth produced during 1940, 25,000,000 
were made on hand looms, operated 
mostly as a type of home industry. 

The textile industry of the Netherlands 
Indies is based on the production and 
importation of sarongs, though recently 
there has been some diversifying of out- 
put by local mills. Of the 580,000,000 
meters of cloth imported in 1940, 115,- 
700,000 were used in the production of 
batik sarongs. Of this latter amount, 
91,000,000 meters were classed as cam- 
bric and 24,700,000 were grey cloth. The 
chief cotton-textile products imported 
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into the Netherlands Indies are shown 
in the following table: 





January to 


Item 1940 May, in- 
clusive, 1941 
Cotton goods: Meters Meters 


Unbleached 67, 974, 000 22, 440, 000 

Bleached 131, 174, 000 54, 431, 000 

Dyed - 104, 446,000 | 32,390, 000 
Cotton printed goods, whether 


dyed or not 109, 937, 000 24, 065, 000 


Cotton colored woven goods 61, 849, 000 23, 838, 000 
Sarongs and similar types of Corges ! Corges } 
cloths -- 27, 000 5, 000 





1 The corge comprises 20 pieces, one sarong measuring 
446 meters. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


* Canapa.—Production of nylon yarn by 
the plant under construction at Kings- 
ton, Ontario, which had been expected 
to begin some time during December 
1940, is not now expected before the 
spring of 1942. Some delay has been 
experienced in completing the plant, but 
productive capacity is now placed at 575,- 
000 pounds annually instead of 400,000 
pounds, as previously announced. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 
Products 


* NETHERLANDS INDIES.—A Steady for- 
eign demand for kapok prevailed during 
the second quarter of 1941. Although 
general cargo space was restricted, an 
adequate amount was allocated to the 
movement of this fiber. Purchases from 
the interior were unusually great during 
March, and adequate stocks came into 
the possession of dealers in seaport cities. 
Consequently, little kapok was purchased 
from producers in the interior during the 
second quarter. The following table on 
the statistical position of kapok shows 
that the local trade estimates carry-over 
as of September 1, 13941, at 9,500 metric 
tons, a quantity believed to be sufficient 
to cover export requirements for about 
6 months. 

The position of kapok in Java is shown 
statistically below: 





Item Metric tor 


Estimate of the 1940-41 crop 17, 500 
Exported by the end of June, 1941 41, WW) 
On hand on June 30 12, 60) 
Estimated exports for July and August | 

1941 B, 1M 
Estimated on hand as of September 1, 

1941 “ ; Q AO 





Wearing Apparel 


* Brazit.—The demand for imported 
knitwear is concentrated on high-grade, 
fancy articles which are not duplicated 
by the domestic industry. The latter 
is important and supplies most of the 
local requirements for staple items. 
Imported articles, on which high duties 
are levied, cannot compete with the do- 
mestic items, but they sell on the 
strength of style, color, or novelty. 
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Exports from the United States to 
Brazil during 1940, of cotton knit under- 
wear for men, women, and boys totaled 
178 dozen valued at $856: exports of 
cotton sweaters, jerseys, and sweat shirts 
for men and boys totaled 204, valued at 
$229. There were 282 sweaters, mufflers, 
and shawls for women and children ex- 
ported from the United States to Brazil 
in 1940, valued at $316. The 2,377 ar- 
ticles of other types of cotton knit goods 
sent to that market from the United 
States were valued at $1,331. 

During 1940, the United States ex- 
ported to Brazil 155 dozen wool knit 
bathing suits valued at $4,092, while the 
value of other knit goods shipped to that 
market was valued at $3,492. Exports 
of knit underwear of rayon and other 
synthetic fabrics totaled 11 dozen, with 
a value of $55. 


* IRELAND.—A Government order, en- 
titled “Control of Imports (Quota No. 12, 
Fifteenth Period, Additional Quota) 
Order 1941,” has been made, permitting 
an additional quota of 200,000 pairs of 


silk and rayon stockings for the period 


June 1, 1941, to November 30, 1941— 
making a total quota in respect of the 
fifteenth quota period of 440,000 pairs. 

The normal quota fcr Ireland of im- 
ported silk stockings is 240,000 pairs for 
6 months. Most of the stockings now 
cold are of Irish manufacture, but thers 
is a great shortage of material in the 
Irish factories, which may have to cur- 
tail their output drastically. The Brit- 
ish silk market is closed, and factories 
are finding it practically impossible to 
obtain foreign yarns. It was probably 
these facts that influenced the Govern- 
ment to increase the quota so as to enable 
local firms to try to import greater 
quantities of stockings. 


* UNITED KiInGcpom.—Clothes rationing 
has now been made applicable to bazars 
or other similar sales. Persons operating 
them must demand coupons for rationed 
goods when sales are made, and the cou- 
pons so obtained are to be sent to the 
Board of Trade within 14 days after the 
sale has been closed. A statement is to 
accompany the coupons, showing the 
goods sold at the bazar. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


* Brazit.—Acreage planted for’ the 
1940-41 Bahia tobacco crop was about 
10 percent smaller than during the last 
5 years. Production, expected to amount 
to approximately 200,000 bales, should 
have been equal to the 350,000 bales of 
previous years, as weather conditions 
were favorable. However, owing to low 
prices and reduced demand, part of the 
crop has not been harvested. As a con- 
sequence of heavy rains at the end of 
1940, the tobacco has an exceptionally 
light quality, and in some districts up to 
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50 percent is said to be unsound and 
cannot be stored for any length of time. 

Since present prices are low and there 
is a great amount of unsold tobacco still 
in the hands of farmers, the acreage to 
be planted for the next crop (1941-42) 
will be sharply reduced—probably by 30 
percent. 

Leaf-tobacco stocks in Bahia and in 
the interior, as of June 30, 1941, 
amounted to 150,000 bales of the 1939-40 
crop and 200,000 bales of the 1940-41 
crop, or a total of 350,000 bales. 

The yearly consumption of tobacco in 
the State of Bahia is officially estimated 
at 50,000 bales of 75 kilograms each. 

Bahia tobacco imports during the first 
6 months of 1941 totaled 38,498 kilo- 
grams (33,457 from the United States 
and 5,041 from Cuba), compared with a 
total of 42,651 kilograms in the corre- 
sponding months of 1940 (all from the 
Netherlands), as given by the Commer- 
cial Association of Bahia. 

Tobacco exports from Bahia during 
the first 7 months of 1941, with com- 
parable data for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1940, are shown in the following 
table: 
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Marketing activities in the interior of 
Brazil are rather dull, and exporters esti- 
mate that 55,000 bales are unsold in 
farmers’ hands. Activity in Bahia is re- 
stricted, as most exporters have already 
bought their supplies in the interior. Of 
the 150,000 bales available from the 1939- 
40 crop, about 15,000 bales are sold and 
paid for and cannot be shipped on account 
of the European situation; of the 1940-41 
crop, 55,000 bales are still in the interior 
unsold in farmers’ hands, and the re- 
mainder (145,000 bales) is held by pack- 
ers and exporters. Of the 145,000 bales, 
70,000 have been sold abroad and 75,000 
are still unsold. 

Reports mention possible government 
measures which would include the buying 
of the excess crop: up to the present, 
however, nothing has been done 

The present outlook is not favorable, 
as the only buyers abroad are Argentina, 
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with a consumption of approximately 
80,000 bales; Spain, which is a doubtful 
factor as regards payment and shipping; 
and Switzerland, which is in the same 
position as Spain so far as shipment is 
concerned. An optimistic estimate gives 
120,000 bales as the maximum amount of 
tobacco that can be sold abroad. 


* CupA—The total value of Cuban to- 
bacco exports during the first 7 months 
of 1941 advanced to $8,304,779, from 
$7,729,504 in the corresponding period of 
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178 kilograms valued at $7,483,865, were 
slightly less in volume but somewhat 
greater in value than the 8,184,225 kilo- 
grams valued at $7,041,236 exported in 
the 7-month period of 1940. Trade in 
cigars improved 26 percent in volume and 
20 percent in value; cigarette exports 
were 25 percent in volume in 17 percent 
in value above those of the first 7 months 
of 1940; the smoking-tobacco trade de- 
clined somewhat in the 1941 period. 


Details of Cuban tobacco exports are 








1940. Leaf-tobacco shipments of 8,013,- shown in the following tabulation: 
| 
First 7 months 1940 } First 7 months 1941 
Kind 

Volume Value Volume Value 

Pesos e808 
Wrapper kilograms 177, 752 688, 505 165, 725 670, 122 
Filler do 4, 506, 84 2, 190, 778 3, 274, 651 1, 716, 685 
Stemmed leaf do 2, 556, 141 3, 602, 447 3, 22, 775 4, 526, 787 
Serap do 943, 48 559, 414 1, 050, 027 570, 271 
Total leaf do &, 184, 225 7, 041, 236 8, 013, 178 7, 483, 86 
Cigars number 7, 721, 810 653, 471 9, 717, 826 780, 900 
Cigarettes do 13, 593, 1 32, 303 17, 011, 178 37, 770 
Smoking tobacco kilograms 1, 860 2, 494 1, 678 2, 244 
Total value manufactured 688, 268 “a 820, 914 
Grand total value 7,729, 504 8, 304. 779 
Spain was the largest foreign market percent in volume and 22 percent in 


for Cuban cigars, receiving 5,323,025 
pieces valued at $322,630, or 63 percent of 
the volume and 50 percent of the value 
of total cigar exports during the first 7 
months of 1941. 

Cuba’s tobacco export trade with the 
United States during the first 7 months 
of 1941 was valued at $6,536,450, a ma- 
terial increase over $5,346,197 in the same 
months of 1940. An important gain (32 


value) was noted in total leaf shipments 
of 5,399,259 kilograms valued at $6,346,- 
976, over the 1940-period shipments of 
4,032,064 kilograms valued at $5,189,319. 
Trade with the United States in cigars 
increased 24 percent in volume and 20 
percent in value, while the cigarette trade 
showed an outstanding improvement. 
Smoking-tobacco exports more than dou- 
bled during the 1941 period. Details of 
exports to the United States follow: 





Wrapper kilogram 
Pr iiit ‘ 
Stemmed leaf do 


Scraj do 


First 7 months 1940 First 7 months 1941 
Volume Value Volume Value 
Pe Pesos 
170, 698 655, 677 lal, 40 656, 651 
481,115 198, S32 662, 447 644, 048 
2, 486, 671 , 517, 074 3, 471,53 1,478, 400 
893, SSO 517, 736 1, 043, 735 67, 877 
1, 032, 064 5, 189, 319 5, 339, 259 6, 346, 976 
1. 460, 461 156, 435 1, 805, 332 IN7, Gt 
MH, 020 144 306, 266 0 
238 204 512 61S 
156, 878 189, 474 
346, 197 6, 536, 450 





The growing importance of Cuba’s to- 
bacco export trade with the United States 
is shown in the following table of ship- 
ments to all countries and to the United 
States during the first 7 months of the 
past 4 years: 





Exports to Percent to 
the United the United 


States States 


] ) Pe 
1938 §. 662, 797 1,877, 616 4 
1939 & O05, S89 4,958, 372 ’ 
1940 7. 729, M4 5, 346, 197 HY. 2 
1941 8, 304, 779 6, 536, 450 78.7 





* DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—-Tobacco con- 
tinues to be one of the most adversely 
affected products of the Dominican Re- 
public, since its pre-war market was 
mainly in Germany, France, and the 
Netherlands, and new outlets have been 
difficult to find. Exporting tobacco to 
Spain and Switzerland has met with some 
success. New markets have been devel- 
oped in Uruguay and Argentina, and it 
is hoped that these countries will take 
most of the 1941 crop of approximately 
60,000 50-kilogram bags. 
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New Industri 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


1939 Drugs and Medicines Manufacturing 
Corporations’ Operating Data and 
Distribution of Manufacturers’ Sales. 
Pt. 1-73.) A brief discussion of im- 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
combining operating expense data of 
23 drug manufacturers. 


Glycerin — A Synopsis of Information. 
(Pt. 1-73.) A brief discussion of im- 
ports, exports, uses, production, mar- 
ket information and other pertinent 
facts. 


Tung and Other Drying Oil Develop- 
ments in August 1941. (Pt. 1-74.) 
Discusses developments in the tung 
and other drying oil industries dur- 
ing August. 


The United States Alcoholic Beverage 
Industries—August 1941. (Pt. 3-80.) 
Discusses production and _  with- 
drawals from bonded stocks of alco- 
holic beverages. 


Market for Industrial Machinery in 
Brazil. (Pt. 6-43.) Discusses de- 
velopments in 1940 and effects on 
export trade of the United States. 


The Tungsten Industry of Peru. (Pt. 
7-50.) The present war has started 
an upturn in the production of tung- 
sten ore in Peru; the government is 
undertaking a survey with the view 
to developing the industry. 


Current Releases of Non-Theatrical 
Films—September 1941. (Pt. 8-47.) 
A listing of new films dealing with 
educational and commercial subjects. 


The British Motor Vehicle Industry in 
1940. (Pt. 9-41.) How the war is 
affecting the production and use of 
motor vehicles in England. 


One-Tenth of Retail Dollar Goes to De- 
partment Stores. (Business Series 
No. 19.) Comparison of retail sales 
through department stores for the 
years 1939, 1935, and 1929. 
















The consumption of lubricating oils 
in Sweden has dropped to 60 percent 
of the peacetime figure. However, fresh 
efforts are being made to replenish stocks 
by importation, as well as by domestic 
production—the raw materials being 
shale and wood tar. It is expected that 


approximately 1,500 to 2,000 tons of lu- 
bricating oil will be extracted from wood 
tar during 1942. 
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Foreign Trade 
Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 
equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 
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Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who Sell 
by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. Re- 
quests for estimates of the cost of lists of 
agency opportunities should state specifi- 
cally and in detail both the countries and 
commodities of interest. 





Six towboats, designed to tow lighters 
on the Sungari River, are being con- 
structed by the North Manchuria Rive! 
Transport Bureau. 
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‘Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
losts of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district offices by 
referring to the titles. The price is $l a 
list for each country 


Automotive equipment importers ine 
dealers, Panama 

Beverages, manufacturers, Chil 

Chemicals, importers and dealers, Cuba 

Chemical importe ind dealers, Union 


f South Africa 


Dry goods and clothing mporter 
ealers, Dominican Republi 

Iron, steel and building mater 
porters and dealers, Bolivia 

Leather and shoe findings, importers 
dealers, Hondur 

Medicinal and le pre} m 
cturers, Cuba 

Petroleum indu Bolit 





French Rayon Production Drops 


France’s production of rayon in 1940 

understood to have aggregated 28,060 
tons, against 33,979 in the preceding yea 
Production in 1940 comprised 19,146 tons 
of rayon filament yarn, 7,464 tons of 
staple fiber, and 1,450 tons of rayon 
waste. Of this production, the viscos« 
process accounted for 16,382 tons of fila- 
ment yarn and 5,951 of staple fiber 
Yarns made by the proce 

1 i | 


amounted to 2,764 tons, while 1,513 ton 


acetate 


of staple fiber was produced by this pros 
ess. The production of lanital in Fran 


in 1940 is placed at 308 t 


Nicarazua Wants Printing Press 


Ihe Nicaraguan Ministry of Publi 
Instruction desires to purchase in the 
United States a printing press which 


together with type, will cost approxi 
mately $1,000. Several publication pro) 
ects are under consideration by the Min 


istry, one being the printing of a smal 
reader in English fo f n publ 
chools 

Interested United State firms should 
send catalogs, pric and other pert 


nent data to the American Legation 
Managua, Nicaragua, referring to Dis- 
patch No. 70, dated September 23, 1941 


Colombia Needs Machinery 


for Handling Wool 

The Ministry of National Economy ol 
the Republic of Colombia desires to pur- 
chase machinery for washing, carboniz- 
ing, carding, spinning, and dyeing wool 

Interested United States firms are re- 
quested to send quotation pecification 
and complete information on a plant 
with a capacity of from 200 to 500 pound 
of wool per day of 8 hours, direct to the 
Colombian Ministry of National Econ- 
omy, Bogota, Columbia, by air mail. 
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New International 
Reference Service 
Releases 


Volume I 1941 
No. 53. Trade of the United States and 
Mexico in 1940. 5: 
No. 54. Economic Conditions in Costa 
Rica in 1940. 5c 


No. 55. Economic Conditions in Argen- 
tina in 1940 
No. 56. Trac he United States with 


‘olombia in 1940 i 


No. 57. Trade of the United States with 
Chile in 1940 5c 


No. 58. Economic Conditions in British 
Malaya during 1940. 5c 

No. 59. Economic Conditions in E] Sal]- 
vador in 1940 bi 


No. 60. Economic Conditions in Hon- 
juras in 1940 5¢ 


No. 61. French Indochina’s Economic 
Position in 1940. 5c 
Copii ma be obtained at h prices 


tendent of Docu- 


Ww! from the Superin 


1ents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
D. ¢ roug) y of e De rtme . 
eld Off ny} 2 By subscription 
t I at 
| na | STIC( 

Ihe G rnment Chemical Labora- 
ri Capetown, South Africa, has is- 
sued Tenders S. O. 531 and S. O. 543 
alling for chemicals and apparatus. 
This Bureau is informed by the Con- 
late of tl U n of Sou Africa in 
n Y ( } opies of the tenders 
may be had by interested firms on appli- 
cation direct t the Consulate in New 
York Cit) ( ed at 500 Fifth Avenue— 
at which time prospective bidders will 
be informed of special rules applied to 

ubr ( f by cablegram. 


Equipment for Cocoa-Powder 


I 
| Jesire ra 


Manutacture 


Habana, Cuba, is interested 


A firm in 
n purchasing machinery and equipment 
for manufacturing cocoa powder, and 
has asked for quotations on a complete 
plant for the production of about 20,000 
pounds a month. No further details are 
iven. Interested American firms desir- 


ing to send literature or communicate 
directly with the inquirer in Habana 
rmation as to the in- 


may € ire it) 
quirer’s business standing and reputation 
ipon application to the Bureau of For- 


(Refer 


eign and Domestic Commerce 


to File 9121.) 
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Trade Mark 


Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of September 
16, 1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition must 
be filed before October 20, 1941. 





Gonzalez, | \ Ni Entire cla 

L’Aiglor Ni Belt rier 
nder 

Visco Ne Entire ¢l 

qd. P N Enti 

Manga \ Kentir 

Adr ket 

Vit 1 








Brazil—The following applications for 
{rade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official Ga- 
zette of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from date of publication. 








Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of September 
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Applications 


16, 1941. Opposition to the registration 
of these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from date of 
the third and last printing. 





Commodity 


Pextiles ind wearing 
ipparel. 
Presto Machinery. 





Germany.—The following trade- 
marks for use in the field of synthetic 
plastics and other synthetic materials in 
Germany have been announced. The 
list is an abridged extract of new trade- 
marks published in Kunststoffe, No. 
8/1941. 





Aqu Combs and other notions made of 
rubber or molded plastic 








Swedish Foreign ‘Vrade in 
Machinery 


Sweden’s machinery exports declined 
sharply during the first 6 months of 1941 
compared with the same period of 1940— 
totaling 95,000,000 crcwns (approxi- 
mately $23,987,000) against 135,470,000 
crowns ($43,867,000). 

Sweden's imports of machinery like- 
wise decreased to 177,980,000 crowns 
‘about $44,495,000) for the first half of 
1941 from 203,790,000 crowns ($50,947,- 
000) in the first half of the preceding 
year. 


Electric Vehicles from 
Swedish Materials 

The Swedish branch of an American 
motorcar company has started produc- 
tion of electric vehicles from purely 
Swedish materials. Both private cars 
and trucks are to be manufactured, and 
the first models were presented in 
August. Mass production began in Sep- 
tember (if plans were fully realized). 
The trucks will have a range of 45 miles 
and a speed of 17 miles an hour. The 
private cars will have a range of 40 
miles and a speed of 20 miles an hour. 
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Contracts of American Foreign 
Traders in Wartime 
(Continued from p. 7) 


formance is not excused by an inevitable 
accident or other contingency, although 
not foreseen by, or within the control of, 
the party. 

HOWEVER, a generous decision was 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
New York in 1916, in which it was said 
that the simple phrase “contingencies 
beyond your control” gave the defendant 
the right of cancelation under any con- 
tingency—in this case the state of war 
existing between England and Germany 
in 1914—which was concededly beyond 
the control of the defendant and which 
made it impossible for the latter to per- 
form the contract. 


Effect of United States Export 
Control 


WE WILL now reverse the situation and 
assume that the American importer has 
turned exporter. He has entered into 
a contract to sell certain materials c. i. f. 
port of destination in a Latin American 
country or f. a. s. New York, such mate- 
rials to be obtained from within the 
United States. Due to priorities or other 
forms of defense restrictions, he is unable 
to ship on time, or perhaps he is unable 
to ship at all. Can the foreign buyer 
recover damages against the American 
exporter by suit in the United States for 
breach of the contract under these cir- 
cumstances? 

ACCORDING to the general principles of 
American common law already discussed 
above, such a suit would probably fail. 
However, a study should be made of the 
numerous decisions on this subject. No 
attempt is made here to prejudge cases. 
Each controversy must stand or fall on 
its own merits. 


Contract Law of Latin America 


UNDER general principles of contract 
law, selected from some of the leading 
civil codes of Latin America, your for- 
eign supplier will not be liable for dam- 
ages caused you by failure to perform 
his contract when such damages are the 
result of an unforeseen happening or ir- 
1esistible force. 

HOweEVER, your foreign supplier will be- 
come liable if he has guaranteed perform- 
ance in spite of an unforeseen happening 
or where the unforeseen happening 
has taken place because of the fault of 
your foreign supplier, or the foreign sup- 
plier has already become delinquent for 
some other reason. Again, according to 
the general principles of the civil law 
of Latin America, the obligation (that is, 
the contract) is extinguished when the 
thing or act which forms the subject 
matter of it becomes physically or legally 
impossible of performance without the 
fault of the party responsible for per- 
forming the contract. 
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ALTHOUGH not necessarily binding on 
the courts of Latin America, the follow- 
ing ruling by the Supreme Court of 
Spain, upheld on three occasions, would 
undoubtedly be persuasive and appears in 
harmony with general principles of Latin 
American civil law: In the case of ir- 
resistible force or an event not foreseen 
and unknown to the contracting parties. 
which has not been within their power 
to avoid, it renders the performance of 
the agreement impossible. The same 
court has also ruled that a railroad com- 
pany, which delayed the delivery of mer- 
chandise, was excused from liability when 
the delay was not its fault, but that of 
the Administration which detained the 
merchandise in the customhouse; in 
other words, an act of state intervened. 

War interferes with law and order. 
Contracts valid today may not be valid 
tomorrow. Performance promised today 
may be legally or pnaysically impossible 
under new laws tomorrow. American 
foreign traders are urged to have all 
overseas contracts carefully examined 
and approved by their legal departments 
or counsel before concluding them. A 
nominal legal fee expended now may save 
thousands of dollars later on, as well as 
avoiding the costs and delays of pro- 
tracted litigation. 





Many Danish Fishing Boats 
Built and Repaired 


A great many Danish fisherman have 
been availing themselves of the aid 
granted by the Government for construc- 
tion of new and repair of old fishing 
craft. At the end of June 1941, no fewer 
than 122 applications had been granted, 
amounting to 353,000 kroner. For 
changes of engines 132 applications have 
been made and 46 granted—the money 
advanced for this purpose totaling some 
130,000 kroner. For repair work, more 


than 100,000 kroner has been granted. 
$0.24.) 


(1 krone 
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European, Far Eastern, and — 


Other Exchange Rates 


Notre.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates Reportep BY FEDERAL RESERVE Boarp ' 





Country Unit quoted 


Annual average rate 





Monthly 


average rate 


1939 1940 August 1941 vr oe 
oe (Pound (free) *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2128 

Australia - \Pound (official 3. 2280 3. 2280 rs 

{Dollar (free) 9602 . 8514 S896 s 
Canada. | Dollar (official) . 9091 9091 " 
China (Shanghai) Yuan _. * 1188 * 0600 **) 
Germany ..--.., Retchsmark *. 4006 *, 4002 aid 
Hong Kong .-.-| Dollar . 2745 2511 10 
India - 5 .....| Rupee *, 3328 3013 ' 
Japan Yen . 2596 vias 
New Zealand... Pound *3. 5482 3. 0638 3. 2254 2 
Portugal. : Escudo 0404 0371 nei 
Straits Settlements Dollar *. 5174 . 4698 TIE 17 
Sweden a 2399 . 2380 -) 
Switzerland a | . 2253 . 2268 oe) 
Union of South Africa_...... Pound *4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 ISI 
Tni FI inodam fPound (free) Se Oe ERE 4.4354 3, 8300 4.0318 { 
United Kingdom ----/4 Pound (official)... ae 4. 0350 4.0350 . 





fate or 


Oct 





OFFICIAL RATES IN 


ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


[New York rates not currently available} 





FE quiva- | 











Annual average 








| lent in rate ! 
| United - aniiaeana 
Country Official rate States 
| dollars 
| | of unit 1938 1939 
| quoted 
| j 
Afghanistan 13 Afghanis =$1.00_. | $0.0769 | ae 
Belgian Congo 44.25 Congolese francs =$1.00 | 0226 | a 
Belgium - _- 1 belga=RM 0.40 | 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0, 1685 
Bulgaria : 84 leva=$1.00 5 ; 6.0119 *.0124 | ¢*,0121 
China—Manchuria 1 M. yuan=1 yen_.. . 2343 7, 2845 1, 25 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia) 1 koruna=RM 0.10 4.0400 * 0347 6? 0343 
Denmark hr 1 krone=RM 0.50 4, 2000 . 2183 . 035 
Egypt - -- £E0.24072=$1.00 4.1542 | * 5.0130 9 4. 5463 
Estonia_ 4.17 krooni=$1.00 2398 10 2711 | 10 11, 2538 
Finland | 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 . 0216 *. 01% 
France (occupied area) | 1 france=RM 0.05 4.0200 0288 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area | 43.90 francs=$1.00. 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina | 1 piaster=$0.2269 2269 | 12. 2880 13, 2510 
Greece - 152.50 drachmas = $1.00 0066 . 0090 . 0082 
Hungary 5.08 pengo=$1.00 1968 1973 . 19% 
Iceland | 6.5165 kroner = $1.00 1535 | 
Iran... | 17.1133 rials =$1.00 0585 ee 
Iraq | 1 dinar=£1 sterling 4.0350 | 94.8804 | 94. 4354 
Italy | 19.00 lira=$1.00 0526 0526 | . 052 
Latvia 5.30 lats=$1.00 1887 | 10.1938 | 10, 1852 
Lithuania | 6.00 lits=$1.00 1667 | 1° 1691 1, 167! 
Luxembourg 1 franc=RM 0.10 4.0400 mae 
Netherlands | 1 guilder=RM 1.33 4, 5320 | 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies 1.8925 guilders = $1.00 5284 3, 5501 13, 534 
Newfoundland $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00 091 9942 902 
Norway 1 krone=RM 0.60 4, 2400 . 2457 . B27 
Palestine | £P1=£1 sterling 4.0350 | § 4.8804 94 43h 
Poland (‘General Governorship”’ | 1 zloty=RM 0.0 4.2000 |. 1886 4, 1884 
Rumania 187.6 lei=$1.00 . 0054 *.0073 | 2°. 0071 
Spain___- 10.95 peseta = $1.00 .0913 * 0560 | *.00% 
Syria 2.195 pounds =$1.00 .4556 | 12,5760 | 12, 500) 
Thailand (Siam 11 bahts=£1 sterling . 3659 . 4445 | . 4032 
Turkey £T1=$0.75 . 7500 - 8011 | . 0% 
U.8.8.R 5.30 rubles=$1.00 14 1887 - 
Yugoslavia 54.70 dinars = $1.00 15 1183 *.0231 | 2°.027 
*Nominal. 6 A verage for first 8 months only. 
**Not available. ? Based on average for the yen. 
1! Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency * Average first 3 months only. 
and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rat« ® Based on average for pound sterling. 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 10 Computed from average official rates for the United 
Federal Reserve Board States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 


2? Average for January 
ber. 

‘ Based on German official rate: 

5 For payment of imports from tl 
pensation trade) there is an excl 
percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 
equivalent to, $0.0095 per lev. 


August and N 


|! Average for first 11 nm 


vem ber-Decem- l 
12 Based or 


$1.00=RM 2.5 13 Average for Netherlands guilder. 
e United States (cor 4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
lange premium of 25 1s Commercial rate. 


mont my. 
average for French franc. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NoTE.—A verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar 








Country Unit quoted 








—_— 


Argentina..--.-- Paper peso Official A 


Controlled - .--. 
CUFD...<2ss 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Official.. 
Free market 


Breall ....-..- Milreis 


6 es 
es Peso Official 
Curb market------ 
Free _- 


Gold exchange 


Mining dollar 


Agricultural dollar __- 


Colombia do Controlled - - 


Bank of Republic_. Se 


Stabilization Fund 


Curb ie asec 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled_..--..-- 
Controlled - .---- ; 
ec ci ncst PONS des a ree ene 
Ecuador........| Sucre....._..- Central Bank (Official) - 
Honduras. - . Lempira. - Official marcas 
Mexico. .-- Peso eee 
Nicaragua Oordone...<.<2| OGRA... cnvcccces 
-. . SS 
Paraguay... - Paper peso--..-- J Se 
| as a. ees ato 
Salvador - - oo ae Pee ° eee 
Uruguay - - . Peso... es do 


Controlled free 
Controlled. ...-- 
Free wa 


Venezuela Bolivar 


Type of exchange 


co 
en 
Free market.......---- 


Special free market_--- 


Export draft.......-- 


Annual average 
| rate 


Latest available 


Average rate quotation 





1939 | 1940 | Jume | July | Rate | Date 








1941 1941 
iat “Bee a7 3. 73 3.73 3.73 Sept. 18 
..| $433 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 er Do 
Y4—- 

Mee Poecieaes Rie vavoeeeel{ ERE sept. 16 
ae Bee, 4. 22 4.21 4.24 | Sept. 18 
a 32.34 | 39.09 | 41.74 46. 46 16. 46 Sept. 17 
.--\245.46 | 56.71 | 53.34 | 50.50 50. 50 Begin 

| ning 
| of 

| | Sept. 

| 16.829 | 416.500 \416.500 (416.500 (416.500 | Sept. 20 
..-|319.706 | 19.789 | 19.716 | 19.690 | 19.690 Do. 
..|321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.700 20.700 Do. 
.-| 20.826 | 21.421 | 20.169 | 19.584 | 20.300 | Do. 
19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 19.37 | Aug. 21 
--.| 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
----| 82.47 | 33.04 | 20.54 29. 25 32.40 | Do. 
--| 31.04 | 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
29.86 | 31.05 | 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
neon *8E18 | 8L35 31.15 31.15 Do. 
31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 

1.75 175 | 1.755 1. 755 1.755 | Sept. 20 
1.755 1.755 | 1.755 1.755 1.755 Do 

; (8) (8) (6) (6 

1.78 1.93 1. 86 1.85 1.80 Sept. 20 

5. 67 5.70 6.01 5. 96 5.76 Sept. 24 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do 

- 93 . 90 . 99 . 99 . 995 Sept. 20 

oy 716.42 | 15.00 15. 00 15. 00 Aug. 16 

2.04 2.04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 Sept. 20 

5.18 5. 40 4. 86 4.86 4.86 Sept. 11 

5.00 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 Sept. 20 

5.35 6. 36 6.04 6.00 5.90 Do. 

.. $70.00 (332.00 332.00 335. 00 Do. 
5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 Aug. 25 
2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2. 5 Sept. 20 
. 3626 .3755| 4263 .4379 | *, 4376 Do. 
4995 . 5267 266 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 


3.19 3.19 3.19 3.23 3.35 Do. 
eae its 3 ..|103. 66 Do 





1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
1 July-Dee. 
§ Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 
4 For commitments of the Government only. 
' July 13-Dee. 31. 
¢ For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


T June-Dec. 

§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

*In addition there is ‘“‘compensated exchange,”’ the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

1¢@ Free market established by decree of July 28. 

Note.—See Argentina ‘“‘Exchange and Finance’’ in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 for rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





The United States 
Freedom of the 


What? 


(Continued from p. 5) 


Demands 
Seas—For 





has the most naval and maritime power 
will go the final and lasting victory. 

BriTIsH, Allied, and Neutral sinkings 
may continue at the rate of approxi- 
mately 6,600,000 dead-weight tons a 
year—equal to 660 Liberty ships of 10,000 
tons each. They will continue, it ap- 
pears reasonably certain, unless the poli- 
cies enunciated by President Roosevelt 
and his orders to rid our defensive waters 
of these pirates continue to be followed 
out literally and aggressively. 

THE Maritime Commission, therefore, 
has three major jobs: First, we are build- 
ing merchant ships; second, we are allo- 
cating available vessels so as to meet effi- 


ciently and adequately the defense needs 
not only of the United States but of the 
British Empire and such other Allies as 
democracy may obtain; and, third, we are 
maintaining, and even increasing, our 
inter-American commercial trade. 


Every reliable shipbuilding or ship- 
operating company in the United States 
has participated in this program and 
for their patriotic cooperation the Mari- 
time Commission is definitely indebted. 
The Commission’s whole point of view, 
regarding our Federal objectives, is sim- 
ilar to that of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. We are making it 
possible for private enterprise to survive 
a period of tremendous international dis- 
turbance and competition by subsidies, 
and we will continue to do everything in 
our power to make it possible for private 
shipyards as well as private transporta- 
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tion organizations to participate in the 
post-war opportunities of the future. 


Tue American people have been tYra- 
ditionally opposed to the entry of govern- 
ment into business. The Maritime Com- 
mission has recognized this fact by 
granting emergency subsidies to many of 
our experienced managements so that, in 
the face of increasing private liabilities, 
they could sustain their organizations 
and abilities. We have worked—and will 
continue to work—insofar as may be 
practicable, to preserve private manage- 
ments. It is impossible to list all of the 
private enterprises which the Maritime 
Commission has sustained during these 
complicated months, but just to indicate, 
to make visual, the Commission’s policy 
of inviting and helping private enter- 
prise to participate in this Federal proj- 
ect, the listing of a few firms may be of 
value: 

Atlantic Coast 

Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, Maine. 

Bethlehem-Fairfield Shipyard, Inc.,' Balti- 
more, Md. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Fore River Plant, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., United Plant, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Birchfield Boiler, Inc., 2503 East 11th St., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Kearney, N. J. 

General Ship & Engine Works, 256 Border 
St., East Boston, Mass. 

Ira S. Bushey & Sons, foot of Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va. 

North Carolina Shipbuilding Co.,' ? Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Penn-Jersey Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, 
N. J. 

Pusey & Jones Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
South Portland Shipbuilding Corp. (expan- 
sion of Todd-Bath Iron Shipbuilding Corp), 
South Portland, Maine. 

Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Chester, 
Pa. 

Gulf Coast 

Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Canulette Shipbuilding Co., Inc., Slidell, 
La. 

Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation, Chucka- 
saw, Mobile, Ala. 

Houston Shipbuildin Co.! Houston, Tex. 

Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Louisiana Shipyards, Inc.,1 New Orleans, 
La. 

Pennsylvania Shipyards, Inc., Beaumont, 
Tex. 

Tampa Shipbuilding Co., Inc., Tampa, Fla. 


Pacific Coast 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Union Plant, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

California Shipbuilding Corp. Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Consolidated Steel Corp. Ltd. 
Yard), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Moore Dry Dock Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Oregon Shipbuilding Corp., Portland, 
Oreg. 

Pacific Bridge Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Richmond Shipbuilding Corp.,) Richmond, 
Calif. 

Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding Corp., Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Western Pipe and Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


(Craig 


1New yards established for building emer- 
gency vessels. 

* Mailing address, % Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Co., Newport News, Va. 
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Great Lakes 


Leatham-Smith Coal & Shipbuilding Co., 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Lake Superior Shipbuilding Co., Superior, 
Wis. 

Calumet Shipyard & Dry Dock Co., 9367 
Harbor Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Private Ship Operators 

United States Lines Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

N. Y. & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 

Grace Line, Inc. 

Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc. 

United States Lines Co. 

American Export Lines, Inc. 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 

Mississippi Shipping Co., Inc. 

American President Lines, Ltd 

Seas Shipping Co., Inc. 

American Mail Line, Ltd. 

Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc. 

American West African Lines. 

American South African Line. 

A. H. Bull Steamship Co. 

Socony Vacuum Oil Co. of N. Y 

Keystone Tankship Corporation. 

Kaymar Tankers, Inc. 

Seamar Tankers, Inc. 

Isthmian Steamship Co., Inc. 

IF THE people of the United States need 
further evidence that our program is con- 
centrated, wherever possible, on preserv- 
ing private shipbuilding and transport 
enterprise, we offer the following sum- 
mary: As of June 30, 1941, after 4 years 
of activity, the Maritime Commission’s 
program has produced the following sta- 
tistics: The total American-flag fleet is 
1,168 vessels, totaling 6,841,561 gross 
tons, employing 51,306 people. Of this 
total American fleet, 1,092 vessels are 
privately owned and only 76 are owned by 
the Federal Government; 6,335,098 gross 
tons are privately owned, and only 506,463 
gross tons are owned by the Government; 
47,109 people are employed privately and 
only 4,197 are on the Government pay 
roll. 


Foreign Trade Problems 


WITH THE kaleidoscopic changes in the 
world’s political and economic structure. 
the results of the Hitlerian wars, two 
foreign-trade problems for the United 
States became dominant. One was the 
immediate problem of adjusting our 
shipping and our import and export busi- 
ness to meet the emergency armament 
needs of our national defense and to meet 
our promised aid to the democracies with 
as little dislocation as possible to our 
normal trade. The other is the continu- 
ation and readjustment of our original 
peacetime program to meet post-war 
world trade conditions, and, insofar as 
possible, emerge from the war period 
with the United States safely and surely 
reestablished as a dominant maritime 
nation. 


Immediate Problem 


Tue immediate problem I will discuss 
first, because it does have considerable 
bearing upon an ultimate solution of the 
post-war problem: The present shortage 
of tonnage—which none can deny is seri- 
ous—will continue until the accelerated 
long-range shipbuilding program of the 
Maritime Commission and the superim- 
posed emergency programs which have 
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come into being since January of this 
year meet the wartime needs of both this 
nation and the embattled democracies. 
Just how soon that moment will arrive 
depends primarily on ship sinkings by the 
Axis powers. 

A REpoRT from Great Britain within the 
last few days states that sinkings in July, 
August, and September were only about 
one-third of those in the preceding 3 
months, April, May, and June—a reduc- 
tion to about 472,000 tons from the pre- 
vious 3-month total of about 1,416,000 
tons. Our entire ship-production pro- 
gram contemplates 6,500,000 tons in each 
of the years of 1942 and 1943—a total 
sufficient to replace the sinkings at the 
peak rate for 1941 and more than ample 
to make those replacements if future 
losses are held to the present reduced 
level. 


Verchant Shipping Losses Due to Enemy 
Action Including British, Allied, and 








Neutral 
{Official figures supplied by the British Government 
Month po td Tonnage 
of ships 
June, 1941 79 320, 206 
May 98 497, 847 
April 134 581, 251 
March 122 505, 750 
February 87 339, 833 
January 59 309, 731 
Total, 1941 579 2, 563, 708 
December, 1940 72 313, 197 
November R5 368, 806 
October 06 423, 616 
September 92 4135, 553 
August SS 387, 471 
July 104 100, 353 
June 128 533, 002 
May 64 248, 650 
April 42 135, 372 
March 38 97, 821 
February 57 221, 272 
January 66 199, 70 
Total, 1940 932 3, 765, 71 
December, 1939 72 195, 950 
Novem ber 17 164, 62¢ 
October 14 194, 439 
Septem ber 19 187, 465 
Total, 1939 212 742, 489 
Grand total from beginning of 
war to June 1941, inclusive 1, 723 7, 071, 910 
Note.—British losses for July, August, and September 
in 1941 were stated by Winston Churchill to be approxi 
mately one-third of those for April, May, and June in 
1941, which would be approximately 470,000 for the 
3 months of July, August, and September 


WITH THE proposed repeal of that por- 
tion of the Neutrality Act which pro- 
hibits arming of merchant vessels, 
coupled with the President’s recent or- 
der to the Navy to shoot Axis pirates 
or raiders on sight in American defen- 
sive waters, it can be reasonably expected 
that a still lower figure for loss by sink- 
ings—particularly in the Atlantic sea 
lanes—will result. Every ship that comes 
off the ways and every ship which is 
saved from the bomb, shell, or topedo of 
an Axis raider ameliorates our shipping 
situation just that much. With produc- 
tion increasing and sinkings decreasing, 
the American Merchant Marine should 
be able within the next few months to 
overcome many of the bitter handicaps 
which have been hampering the move- 
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ment of our foreign trade commercial 
cargoes. 

Untit betterment of conditions could 
be obtained through expedited and ex- 
panded construction, the Maritime Com- 
mission has sought to meet the nation’s 
most imperative shipping needs, includ- 
ing those of private importers and ex- 
porters, through establishment of the 
Emergency Shipping Division. The ac- 
tivities of this division have been di- 
rected by executives drafted from large 
operating companies of the nation’s ship- 
ping, men who understand foreign-trade 
requirements from long experience. Their 
business has been to strategically utilize 
every available bottom under the Ameri- 
can flag (as well as some foreign-flag 
vessels), to move essential strategic ma- 
terials into the United States so that the 
giant industrial machinery of the nation 
could operate at full capacity in the pro- 
duction of war materials both for our own 
defense and for shipment to Great Brit- 
ain, its allies, and other democracies of 
the world. 

WITH THE passage of the Neutrality 
Act, 9 of the 30 trade routes set up under 
the Commission’s original plan became 
inoperative. ThoSe routes were to Con- 
tinental Europe and the Mediterranean 
area. On the other hand, the others are 
in full operation, many of them on a 
greatly expanded basis. Sailings by 
American ships on the routes to Latin 
America, for instance, have been more 
than doubled, owing to the addition of 
tonnage and the expediting of operations 
both in sailing and in ports. 


American Merchant Vessels 1,000 Grogs 
Tons and Over in Latin American Trade 


Ex ides tankers} 





Nun Gross .Num- Gross 
ber ton her tons 


West Indies ‘ 330, STO SB 559, 578 

Central Am in 
Mexico s 2, 075 if 164, 020 

outh America —East 

Coast 

South America--We 
Coast 26 «173, 044 iA 106, 198 


1] 205, 784 fi 585, 493 


Potal 141 | 832,673 200 1, 105, 284 





UNpER the direction of the Emergency 
Shipping Division and under the priority 
orders of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, these ships have been able to 
carry on our Western hemisphere trade 
without too serious dislocation, at the 
same time meeting the defense produc- 
tion requirements for raw materials from 
our Latin-American neighbors. It is true 
there has not been sufficient tonnage to 
meet, in this hemisphere, all our foreign 
trade commercial requirements and all 
our national and international defense 
programs—but that is equally true in all 
cur other trade routes. 

Our effort has been directed toward 
uninterrupted, even though diminished, 
supply of important commercial cargoes 
from the United States to our overseas 
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trading areas and from those areas to 
our nation. We have felt that neces- 
sary, also, to the continuance of inter- 
national good will, particularly in the 
Western hemisphere. 

WE REALIZE also that our commercial 
markets must be serviced; the Maritime 
Commission’s Emergency Shipping Divi- 
sion is making every effort to prevent 
disruption of trade and loss of those nor- 
mal markets. Imports of commercial 
goods listed as nonessential to the na- 
tional-defense program, however, are 
moved homeward when, as, and if space 
is available above requirements for 
essential materials. There has been, as 
a matter of fact, quite limited space 
available for nondefense materials in vir- 
tually every trade. 

THERE is no priority system, as such, 
on outward cargoes. The trades to Latin 
America, South Africa, Australasia, and 
the East are operated on a commercial 
scale, and as a rule governed on the first- 
come first-served basis. There are some 
minor exceptions. The Commission has 
arranged for such special demands as the 
movement of large amounts of coal to 
the east coast of South America. Where 
such contingencies arise, the Emergency 
Shipping Division makes every effort to 
meet them. 

THE out-bound movement of lease- 
lend materials is controlled largely by the 
needs of the governments we have prom- 
ised officially to aid. The Maritime 
Commission, however, has been able to 
exert some influence on the routing and 
rerouting of these materials to help in 
avoiding port congestion in this country 
and to obtain equitable distribution of 
the trade to appropriate ports. Every ef- 
fort is being made to conserve ship time 
and to obtain transfer of commodities to 
ports offering the shortest sailing dis- 
tance. 

All of our ports are at this time in 
liquid condition, and there is no foresee- 
able danger of overcrowding. It is well 
for the shippers, however, to bear in 
mind that the Maritime Commission is 
merely the transportation administrative 
agency in our foreign-trade conduct, and 
not the originator or arbiter of priori- 
ties rulings. 


The Post-War Problem 


TURNING, finally, to the post-war prob- 
lem, we are confronted with a far greater 
degree of uncertainty—the world con- 
flict has not developed to the stage where 
even the most astute and intrepid ob- 
server is willing to venture a prediction 
as to when Hitlerism and all that his 
name implies will be crushed. When that 
time does come, however, the American 
Merchant Marine must be in a position to 
occupy a dominant place in all trade 
routes directly affecting the economic life 
and prosperity of the United States. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


One fact is self-evident: we cannot 
hope to take that position unless we have 
ships, good ships of speed, and plenty of 
them. We must be in a position to meet 
every economic competitive condition 
which confronts us—just as in today’s 
emergency we are preparing to meet 
every armament and defense contin- 
gency. 

War AND its attendant barriers to nor- 
mal commerce, as well as the legislative 
action it has induced in our Congress, 
have had a narrowing effect on our pri- 
vate trade horizons. Peace and the ac- 
companying effort by all nations to re- 
attain normal, or expanding, economic 
status will bring a broadening of those 
horizons. American merchant ships 
must be available and ready to carry a 
greater proportion than ever before of 
the post-war world commerce. That is 
the goal toward which the shipbuilders 
and the ship operators of this Nation are 
headed—the ultimate goal toward which 
the entire program of the Maritime Com- 
mission is directed. 

WE akE building Maritime Commission 
standard design C-type cargo ships and 
tankers that will meet every demand for 
speed, efficiency, and economy in opera- 
tion. They will fill this nation’s foreign 
trade needs, no matter how much ex- 
panded, for at least two decades. Even 
the emergency cargo vessels—our Liberty 
ships—though they are termed on a com- 
petitive basis “five-year ships”, can play 
an important—if slower—part in post- 
war world commerce. 

On the less competitive trade routes, 
particularly during the era of world re- 
construction, the Liberty war-emergency 
vessels will be able to render long and 
capable secondary service. No matter 
what their ultimate destiny they will, 
without question, prove a good invest- 
ment for the nation. Before we reach a 
post-war era we must win freedom from 
Nazi blitzkriegs! 

I am confident that we have learned, 
from past experience, that we cannot as- 
semble a nation-wide big scale produc- 
tion machine in an emergency, only to 
disassemble it when the emergency has 
passed. Nor can we profitably foster 
foreign trade relations today and neglect 
them tomorrow. It should be clearly evi- 
dent to all of us that the productivity of 
American farms and factories cannot 
again be permitted to lapse into the in- 
activity which followed the last World 
War and plunged our nation into eco- 
nomic distress. 

ForEIGN trade maintained throughout 
the world with proper shipping facili- 
ties—with a world-wide American flag 
bridge of ships—to place it on a com- 
petitive parity with all nations is, in a 
great degree, the solution to that prob- 
lem. The program of the Maritime 
Commission has been, since 1937, and 
will continue to be directed toward that 
end so that the post-war place of Ameri- 
can shipping in world trade will be in a 
proper position of preeminence. 

Does Hitler really think he can stop 
us? 
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Social Responsibilities of 
Business 
(Continued from p. 8) 


cause of any greater urge for freedom 
than have those nations now battling for 
their lives against unwarranted in- 
vasion—and certainly not because of a 
greater will to independence than have 
our sister republics of this hemisphere, 
one of whom recently celebrated the be- 
ginning of its one hundred and thirty- 
second year of independence. : 

No, 1T is not merely that the United 
States and the British Commonwealth 
share world-wide will for freedom but 
because they have at hand, or in the 
making, the only mechanized industry of 
sufficient productive capacity to combat 
victoriously those sinister forces which 
state: “We belong to a different world 
than they,” and that “of the two worlds, 
one must succumb.” 

TuHIs great production plant is dedi- 
cated first to victory. The challenge of 
the Axis Powers is now being met by the 
greatest mobilization of resources the 
world has ever known. The machinery 
of economic and political collaboration 
between the United States and Great 
Britain is backed by a steadily rising level 
of industrial output and is being geared 
to an ever-increasing flow of war ma- 
terials to the points where they are 
needed. 

IN ORDER that we may obtain from the 
other free nations the materials which 
that production plant demands—and in 
order to deliver the gocds which it pro- 
duces at the spots where they may do the 
most good for our cause and the most 
destruction to the foes of our way of 
life—we have found it necessary to resur- 
rect and breathe new life into a sturdy 
American tradition—the freedom of the 
seas. 

President Roosevelt has recently taken 
two other important steps. By estab- 
lishing the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board and the Economic Defense 
Board he has drawn together all the ele- 
ments in our supply and priorities situa- 
tion. Both of these policy boards will 
give close attention to the full utilization 
of our productive resources. The Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board will 
concentrate on the immediate pressing 
supply problems, while the Economic De- 
fense Board, in addition to carrying out 
the functions which its name implies, will 
be in a position to deal with some of the 
longer range adjustments and policies 
which must be developed to meet the 
post-military period. 

THE members of this audience know 
that essential exports to friendly coun- 
tries must be maintained. We are rely- 
ing on those countries, and we must fur- 
nish them either the manufactured prod- 
ucts or the means of production which 
they need to keep their economies going. 

WE arE confident that the allocation of 
scarce materials to defense production, 
lend-lease, civilian needs, and exports to 
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friendly countries will now be handled 
expeditiously and effectively. 

In setting up the Economic Defense 
Board, President Roosevelt prescribed as 
one of its functions advice “on the rela- 
tionship of economic defense measures 
to postwar economic reconstruction,” 
thus recognizing the intrinsic interde- 
pendence of the two sets of problems. 
The Board obviously affords a channel 
for facilitating collaboration with other 
governments, well beyond the problems 
of procurement of supplies, in fact ex- 
tending to all that is comprised in the 
broadest concept of economic defense 
and economic collaboration. 


WE understand that the governments 
of Great Britain, Canada, and other na- 
tions have recognized the necessity of 
planning for the peace while still at war, 
and have likewise charged qualified 
groups of men to give their thought to the 
problems of economic reconstruction 
after the war. Economic collaboration 
cannot be dissociated from objectives 
which assume internal order and eco- 
nomic stability throughout a peace-loving 
world. 


Economy of Abundance Neces- 
sary for Lasting Peace 


Ovr ultimate goal must be economic 
peace. In striving for economic peace 
and security we need to accept the termi- 
nation of hostilities as merely the signal 
for the final and concerted assault on the 
forces of disruption and disorder. One 
of the greatest dangers confronting the 
post-war world—especially those coun- 
tries which wil] have suffered severe dis- 
locations in trade—is that of mass unem- 
ployment. We carry a heavy responsi- 
bility in attacking this potential source 
of social unrest. We need not fear it. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the Republics of this hemisphere will 
have the greatest manufacturing plant 
yet created by man, and likewise the 
greatest production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. We must accept the chal- 
lenge of plenty; an economy of scarcity 
or limited production cannot even be 
considered. 


WE must envision full use of these 
facilities and full employment of our 
manpower. We must not repeat the 
mistake of Versailles, of stressing terri- 
torial and political adjustments, and 
making little provision for the basis of 
sound trade and economic reconstruc- 
tion. Second only to the need for imme- 
diate relief to the released peoples of 
Europe there will be the urgent need for 
the earliest possible resumption of maxi- 
mum effective international trade. In 
the field of commercial policy, in particu- 
lar, the adoption by the major British 
nations and by the United States of com- 
mon attitudes and common programs can 
set the standard and pattern, to which 
most of the other countries will find it 
advantageous to adjust their economies 
and measures of trade control. To ac- 
complish these things we must devise 
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broad-gaged financial measures and bold 
programs of investment for the rebuild- 
ing of ravaged areas and the develop- 
ment of the resources of less advanced 
regions. Within that larger framework 
most problems of immediate trade bal- 
ances between particular pairs of nations 
will find satisfactory means of offset or 
adjustment. 

Wuat form this new charter of eco- 


nomic collaboration will take need not be , 


discussed at this time. When purposes 
are clear, words can always be found to 
express mutual understanding. Such a 
charter must include the rules under 
which foreign trade will be conducted. 
These rules may stand by themselves or 
they may form a part of a broader un- 
derstanding, which will make effective 
the full program outlined by the Atlantic 
Conference. 

Tus charter may be written by some 
of the men in this room. Those who 
write it must rely on all of you for your 
combined experience, your individual in- 
genuity, and for your unified support 
when the opportunity becomes a reality— 
we must work for that opportunity; we 
must be prepared to graspit. When that 
day comes we can look forward to a world 
of trade, based not on favor or on fear, 
but on just compromise reached by open 
agreement on the basis of every fact 
which can be discovered. To that end 
let us bend every effort. Let us lend 
every service; let us look boldly toward 
the future—asking and giving no fa- 
vors—but insisting on a workable com- 
promise between hopes, aims, ambitions, 
so-called rights, and justice to every 
nation. 

Ir WE do our work well, if we insist on 
real accomplishment, it may well be that 
the son of one of us here today will at 
some future assembly of the chosen rep- 
resentatives of friendly nations make a 
statement reminiscent of John Ran- 
dolph’s famous speech to the House of 
Representatives on January 31, 1824, in 
which he remarked: 

. . permit me now to recall the 
attention of the committee to the orig- 
inal design of this Government. It grew 
out of the necessity, indispensable and 
unavoidable, in the circumstances of this 
country, of some general power, capable 
of regulating foreign commerce. Sir, I 
am old enough to remember the origin of 
this Government; and, though, I was too 
young to participate in the transactions 
of that day, I have a perfect recollection 
of what was public sentiment on the sub- 
ject. And I repeat, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the proximate, as well as 
the remote cause of the existence of the 
Federal Government, was, the regulation 
of foreign commerce.” 





Canada Extends Price and 
Commodity Control 
(Continued from p. 9) 


tion, and this will necessarily involve 
sacrifices on the part of all. Nonessen- 
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tial domestic and personal expenditures 
will have to be curtailed and rigid econ. 
omy established in the consumption of 
certain lines of commodities designed for 
household, family, or individual use.” 
Mr. Berkinshaw also stated that ration. 
ing of consumer goods will be “largely 
conditioned by the effort we make now 
to keep waste down to an irreducible 
minimum.” 


Food and Clothing Trades To 
Be Licensed 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
plans to institute in the near future a lj. 
censing system affecting the operation of 
the food and clothing trades. The Board 
proposes that Canada’s entire food and 
clothing trades—all dealers, manufac. 
turers, processors, wholesale and retaj] 
distributors of food products, clothing, 
and footwear, including all restaurants 
and eating places—are to be placed under 
license before the end of this year. 


This licensing plan is to provide the 





machinery for policing prices and for se. |} 


curing information necessary for the al- 
location of supplies in the event of short- 
ages arising from dislocated shipping and 
other war conditions or the necessity of 
curtailing domestic consumption to meet 
emergency demands from Great Britain 
or the Allies. 


Industrial and Trade Groups 


Will Be Consulted 


Over 200,000 food and clothing dealers 
are likely to be affected by the licensing 
program which has been under considera- 
tion for some months past. In working 
out final details of the licensing system 
the Board will be consulting with repre- 
sentative industrial and trade groups. 
No fee will be charged for a license, but 
as from the effective date of the proposed 
order no person will be entitled to engage 
in any of the lines of business covered 
by the order unless he has registered with 
and taken out a license from the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

Regional licensing offices will be es- 
tablished by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board under the supervision of 
the central administration at Ottawa. 
The maximum use, however, will be made 
of existing facilities and government per- 
sonnel, and it is not anticipated that a 
large staff will be required. 

The licensing program, full details of 
which will be publicized within a few 
weeks, is one of the first major steps to be 
taken by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board under its recently revised and ex- 
tended powers. Under these powers the 
Board can prescribe the terms or condi- 
tions of sale of any goods or services, can 
fix or limit the quantities that may be 
bought or sold, and, in addition to the 
power to license, may suspend or cancel 
a license where, in the opinion of the 
Board, the licensee has failed to comply 
with any Board order or requirement. 
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U.S. Export Control Act 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, October 7. 


Comprehensive Export Control Schedule 
No. 3 Issued 


Comprehensive Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 3 has been issued by the Office of 
Export Control under date of October 1, 
1941. This publication consolidates in 
alphabetized order all previous schedules 
through No. 20, with the exception of 
Schedules Z and Y which relate to ship- 
ments to firms and individuals appear- 
ing on the “Proclaimed List of Certain 
Blocked Nationals.” 

General Licenses for commodiites cov- 
ered by Export Control Commcdity 
Schedules are now classified by the let- 
ter “G” followed by the number indi- 
cating country of destination. The col- 
umn designated “State Dept. Code,” 
which formerly appeared in Comprehen- 
sive Export Control Schedules, has been 
replaced by a column headed “General 
License Country Group’ (Gen. Lic. 
Group). In this column each letter 
symbol refers to the respective group of 
countries to which the respective com- 
modities may be exported under gen- 
eral license. The country groups are set 
out in Table II, on pages 60, 61 of this 
publication. 

[Copies of this Schedule are available at 
the Field Offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. | 
No. 183—Unlimited License Authorizing 

Exports to China by Universal Trad- 

ing Corporation Amended to Include 

Additional Products 


The Department of State has notified 
Collectors of Customs that the unlimited 
license authorizing exportations of iron 
and steel to China by the Universal Trad- 
ing Corporation has been amended to 
include the following ‘including their 
forms, conversions, and derivatives set 
forth in Export Control Schedules) : 


Abrasives and abrasive products. 

Ammonia and ammonium compounds, except 
ammonium phosphate. 

Aviation gasoline (letter reference E and F, 
as defined in Export Control Schedule No. 
15). 

Aviation lubricating oil (letter reference O 
and P, as defined in Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 15). 

Ball bearings and parts. 

Carbon electrodes 

Electrical machinery and apparatus set forth 
in Export Control Schedule No. 12. 

Gages. 

Glass, optical. 

Graphite electrodes. 

Hydraulic pumps. 

Industrial trucks. 

Iron and steel. 

Rubber tires and tubes. 

Shellac. 

Valves, 


Well-drilling machinery. 
Zinc pigments. 


Note: The electrical machinery and appa- 
ratus set forth in Export Control Schedule 
No. 12 is as follows: 


Generators, 34 kw. and over: 


Direct current......._- 7000*____7099* 
Alternating current___._ 7001*____7099* 
Steam turbine generator 

sets: 


Under 500 kilowatts. 7006*__-__7099* 
500 kilowatts and 
Se ne ae 7008 ___.7099* 
Transforming or converting 
apparatus, % kw. and 
oven: ! 
Rotating converters: 
Under 300 kilowatts. 7027. 1*__7099* 
300 kilowatts and 
oe 7027. 2___7099* 
Motors, 1 hp. and over: ? 
Stationary motors: 


1 to 200 horsepower_ 7042 ___.7099* 
Over 200 horse- 

DOW acai ie iowa 7043 _...7099* 

Railway motors _______- 7044 ____7099* 


1Does not include motors, generators, or 
converters installed in machines or apparatus. 
No. 184—Waste Paper and Overissue 

and Old Magazines and Newspapers 

Made Subject to Export Control (Ez- 

port Control Schedule No. 21). 

The Office of Export Control has an- 
nounced that, effective October 1, 1941, 
the forms, conversions, and derivatives of 
paper subject to license for export shall 
include all forms of waste paper and 
paper stock falling under Department of 
Commerce No. 4699.01-4699.98, also over- 
issue and old newspapers (Commerce No. 
4722.03, .05, and .98). These forms of 
waste paper are as follows: 


(Unit of quantity, pounds] 





Depart- 
Commodity description ment of 
| Commerce 
No. 
Waste paper: 
No. 1 mixed paper... | 4699. 01 
Supermixed paper 4699. 02 
Old corrugated containers (except | 
Kraft) _...- 4699. 03 
Old Kraft corrugated containers | 4699. 05 
New corrugated cuttings fi | 4699. 07 
Box board cuttings } 4699. 09 
White blank news. -- 4699. 11 
Extra manilas | 4699. 13 
New manila envelope cuttings } 4699. 15 
No. 1 hard white shavings 4699.17 
Hard white envelope cuttings 4699. 19 
No. 1 soft white shavings . 4699. 21 
Fly leaf shavings___- 4699, 23 
No. 1 heavy books and magazines : 4699. 25 
Mixed books : _ 4699. 27 
Overissue magazines. - s ‘ 4699. 29 
No. 1 mixed or colored ledger __..__- 4699. 31 
No. 1 white ledger _ - 4699. 33 
No. 1 assorted Kraft (old Kraft) 4699. 35 
New 100 percent Kraft-cuttings 4699. 37 
New 100 percent Kraft corrugated cut- 
tings : 4699. 39 
Other waste paper 4699. 58 
Other paper stock (report overissue and 
old newspapers in 4722) . 4699. 98 
Overissue and old newspapers: 
No. 1 baled news F 4722. 03 
Overissue news . 4722. 05 
Other 4722. 98 
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Progress in India’s Glass 
Industry 


The year 1940 was one of prosperity 
and progress for glass manufacturers in 
India, says a semiofficial review. 

The number of glass factories in the 
United Provinces—the center of produc- 
tion—increased from 22 to 47 in 1940, 
and output was more than doubled. 
Eight factories producing domestic glass 
and tableware have been able to con- 
solidate their position because of brisk 
demand and better prices. Firozabad, 
the glass-bangle-making center, enjoyed 
what is described as a boom. Two new 
companies were formed at Ghaziabad and 
Benares. A large part of the modern 
equipment ordered by these plants has 
arrived already. Construction of the 
Benares plant, established to produce 
high-class glass bottles, was started to- 
ward the end of 1940. The expansion 
would have gone on but for shortage of 
Skilled labor and lack of railroad cars, 
becoming acute toward the close of the 
year. 

In spite of the war considerable tech- 
nical progress was made by the Indian 
glass industry in 1940. A modern fur- 
nace of new design, made entirely of 
Indian material, was set up at Balawali 
in Bijnor district, and the results of work 
done with were reported to be successful 
from the point of view of economy and 
efficiency. The Government Glass Tech- 
nology Section in Benares opened a train- 
ing center to teach the latest methods of 
glass-bead making, and 17 students re- 
ceived instruction. India is a large im- 
porter of glass beads, and it is hoped that 
the undertaking of domestic production 
will provide occupation for a large num- 
ber of workers. Steps have also been 
taken to popularize the industry among 
cottage workers, 

The drawing of glass rods and the pro- 
duction of special glasses were also un- 
dertaken during the year on a small 
scale. 

Glass slides for microscopes are now 
manufactured in Calcutta. Specimens 
have been tested and found satisfactory 
for all-around bacteriological work. 
Glass tubing hitherto imported from 
England is produced by a firm in north- 
ern India. 

The Supply Department has ascer- 
tained that prismatic glass and opal 
shades for use on board ships can be 
made in India. Instructions have ac- 
cordingly been issued that orders for 
such requirements be placed with local 
producers in the future. 





Increasing shortage of fats in Sweden 
has moved the Government to extend 
the list of fat expropriations, upon rec- 
ommendation of the Food and Industrial 
Commission. This new expropriation 


will place under Government control all 
fats in Sweden, except acid of linseed 
oil and so-called Chinese and Japanese 
wood oils. 
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Finnish Shipbuilding 

The new Diesel passenger and cargo 
liner Astrea first motorship completed 
for the Finnish Steamship Co., ran its 
trials recently. This vessel was intended 
for the Hull-Helsinki trade, but owing to 
the closing of the Baltic it will not be 
placed in service, through lack of Diesel 
fuel. The Astrea is a twin-screw vessel 
with two Krupp 6-cylinder Diesels and 
has a combined power plant of 3,000 
brake horsepower. The ship is 3,000 
gross registered tons, with a dead-weight 
capacity of 2,000 tons. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The Finnish Steamship Co. has placed 
an order with the Vartsila Dockyard in 
Helsinki for two steam freighters, each 
of 2,100 dead-weight tons, especially re- 
inforced for winter navigation. How- 
ever, owing to the present shortage of 
shipbuilding materials, it is anticipated 
that the two vessels will not be com- 
pleted before 1943. 

The Hietalahti (Sandviken) Shipyard 
Co. in Helsinki, which belongs to the 
Vartsila combine, is contemplating an 
enlargement of its dockyard capacity to 
make possible the construction of ships 
of up to 400 feet in length, with gantry 
cranes to handle weights up to 75 tons. 
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Chemical Developments Abroad in 1940 


The Industrial Reference Service is now carrying ‘“‘Annual 
Reviews of Chemical Developments in Foreign Countries 
During 1940.’’ Reviews covering Burma, British Malaya, 
Canada, China, Guatemala, Japan, Newfoundland, Nica- 
ragua, Palestine, Peru, Turkey, and Union of South Africa, 
having already appeared. Some 30 countries remain to be 


Single copies of these reviews may be obtained at 10 
cents each. The entire service, on an annual basis, may be 
had at a cost of $4.. Please ask for Part 1, Industrial Ref- 
erence Service—Chemical and Allied Products. Make re- 
mittance to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


WwW Interested in Other Commodities? 


If so, write the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for sample releases from other parts of 
the Industrial Reference Service. 
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Swedish Ships Launched 


During June 1941, about 26,800 dead. 
weight tons were launched and about 
15,000 dead-weight tons were delivered 
from Swed.sh shipbuilding yards. Thege 
figures include larger marchant vessels 
only, as figures for smaller vessels, such 
as canal boats, coasting and fishing ves. 
sels, yachts, etc., are not obtainable. In 
addition to the above-mentioned ves. 
Sels, a 630-dead-weight ton, deep-water 


sounding vessel, two submarines, and one 


motor torpedo boat were launched. 

The Swedish yards have been able to 
maintain their activities on a large scale, 
in consequence of increased orders from 
Swedish and German shipowners as wel] 
as important orders from the Swedish 
naval authorities. During the first half 
year of 1941 orders from Germany for 
new ships and repairs increased con- 
stantly, and it is stated that such orders 
for new ships now amount to at least 
150,000 dead-weight tons. 

The tonnage launched at Swedish ship- 
building yards during 1940 amounted to 
about 50 vessels of 235,000 dead-weight 
tons, compared with 69 merchant vessels 
of 331,605 dead-weight tons during 1939. 
At the beginning of 1941 there were un- 
der construction or on contract 50 ves. 
sels of about 570,000 dead-weight tons, 
The corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year were 62 vessels and 565,000 
dead-weight tons. 

Worthy of note is the fact that the 


construction of war vessels increased con- | 


siderably during 1940. In that year, con- 
tracts with Swedish yards involved 2 
cruisers, 3 destroyers, 10 submarines, 12 
minesweepers of about 400 dead-weight 
tons each and 24 minesweepers of about 
50 tons each, and 10 motor torpedo boats. 

Swedish shipbuilding yards have orders 
on hand for at least 2 years ahead—and 
in some cases up to 1944. Orders have 
increased considerably during the past 
6 months. Among Swedish shipowners, 
there appears to be a general belief that 
the war losses of the world’s merchant 
marine will cause a great shortage of ton- 
nage and that in the post-war period it 
will be well to have as big a merchant 
marine as possible to meet the demands 
of renewed world commerce. 


Wanted: Egg-Dehydrating 
.quipment 


A well-established firm in Uruguay de- 
sires to study the advisability of estab- 
lishing a plant for the dehydration of 
eggs (capacity 360,000 eggs per 24 hours) 
for the production of whole egg powder, 
and would like to get in touch with man- 
ufacturers in the United States who can 
supply the necessary equipment. In- 
terested concerns should communicate 
directly with the American Embassy at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, furnishing quo- 


tations on the equipment and details as 
to processes, plant layout, and estimated 
productions costs. 
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Sweden Pushes Sulfite-Alcohol 
Production 


The Swedish Government has con- 
tinued its efforts to develop large output 
of sulfite alcohol. Two grants of 5,000,- 
000 crowns each have been appropriated 
by the Riksdag during budget years 
1939-40 and 1940-41 to finance construc- 
tion of new sulfite-alcohol factories or 
extend old ones. (Current pegged rate 
of exchange: 4.20 crowns to $1 U. S. 
currency.) During the budget year 
1941-42 another grant of 8,000,000 crowns 
has been appropriated by the Riksdag 
for the same purpose. 


These new plants or extensions are 
calculated to result in a total normal 
output of 23,000,000 liters—an increase 
of 66 percent in capacity. In addition, 
another agreement was concluded with 
a firm to increase its capacity by 
1,400,000 liters. 

If plans are realized, total normal 
production of sulfite alcohol in Sweden 
at all old and new mills will amount 
to 65,500,000 liters. 


Significant Patent Decisions in 
Sweden 


The Swedish Supreme Court has 
handed down decisions on 11 cases of 
infringement on four radio patents. The 
lower courts of appeal had judged the 
legality of the patents in various ways, 
while the Patent Office, reporting on the 
cases, had found the patents legal to a 
certain extent. 

Most important of the patents in 
question is Philips’ so-called pentode 
patent. The Highest Court found this 
patent legal in part and found that in- 
fringement on the patent had occurred; 
therefore, the Court decided that dam- 
ages should be paid. As regards two of 
the patents (one for grid-leak detector 
and the other for cascade tuning) the 
Court specified the purport of the pat- 
ents (now expired), but in most cases the 
Court declared that Philips had no case, 
on the ground that the product of the 
defendant differed from those protected 
by the patent. 


Spain’s areas planted in rice were 
larger than normal, but the shortage of 
fertilizers has seriously affected the con- 
dition of the crop. It now seems cer- 
tain that the harvest, while larger than 
the 240,000 tons produced last year, will 
be less than the average annual produc- 
tion of 300,000 tons. 


Germany’s sales of motor vehicles and 
engines to Brazil ‘“‘nose-dived” from 1939 
to 1940. The drop was 95 percent, the 
1940 value being 795,459 milreis ($48,210) 
against 15,493,054 milreis ($938,970) in 
1939, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


French Rapeseed Cultivation 
Expanded 


To increase rapeseed cultivation in 
France, 2,500 double centners of this oil- 
seed have been made available to French 
farmers by Germany, according to the 
Reich press. (1 centner equals 110.23 
pounds, avoirdupois.) It is believed that 
the use of this amount of seed will in- 
crease the pre-war rapeseed area in 
France (approximately 8,000 to 9,000 
hectares) by about 25,000 hectares. On 
the basis of the French average yield 
per hectare of 12 double centners, a crop 
of approximately 300,000 double cent- 
ners may be expected from the new 
area—with the total increase in the 
French rapeseed crop approximating 300 
percent. 


Sweden’s Lumber Sales to 
Netherlands 


Lumber sales by Sweden to the Nether- 
lands have been brisk, having been made 
possible by the timber quota agreed upon 
at the beginning of July. Chief demand 
has been for spruce. 

Another relatively important market 
for Sweden has been Denmark, importers 
having been allotted new quotas for 
lumber purchases. Demand has been 
mainly for pine boards. Recent sales to 
Denmark practically exhausted the ex- 
change quotas allotted for purchase of 
Swedish wood. 

Few sales have been made recently to 
Germany, the principal market—most of 
the quotas allotted having been used up 
early in the summer. 


Spain’s Sugar Production 

The Agricultural Mixed Arbitrating 
Committee estimates that 150,000 metric 
tons of sugar were obtained from sugar 
beets and 10,300 metric tons from the 
cane crop, making the total production 
slightly in excess of 160,000 tons. 

As the average sugar production prior 
to the Spanish civil war was approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons per year and the 
normal internal consumption about 270,- 
000 tons, it is evident that continued 
heavy imports will be necessary during 
the next 12 months to supply normal 
requirements. 
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Egypt Wants to Buy Paper 


The Department of Survey and Mines, 
in the Ministry of Finance of the 
Egyptian Government, has issued a 
tender for the supply of printing paper 
required for 1941-42. Bids will be re- 
ceived by the Controller General, Survey 
of Egypt, at Giza, up to November 22, 
1941. Local representation is required, 
and a list of firms prepared to act as 
temporary agents for United States sup- 
pliers may be obtained, together with 
particulars of the articles required and 
samples, upon application to the Regional 
or District Offices of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, located 
in commercial centers throughout the 
United States. The total quantity to be 
purchased amounts to 1,92042 reams of 
500 sheets each, and comprises map- 
printing paper, paper for land-regis- 
tration documents, typescript paper, and 
ordinary backing paper. 
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x Keep ‘em rolling, Keep ‘em flying, 
Keep Democracy from dying! 


—Mrs. Lawrence F. Cleveland, Portland, Maine. 














Living and office-operating costs zn 
TRINIDAD* PUERTO RICO*COLOMBIA 


THREE recently released reports from 
the International Reference Service con- 
tain much information of value for 
American businessmen planning to live 
or open offices in Trinidad, Puerto Rico, 
or Colombia. Each of the reports is 
written with the view of informing the 
businessman of the conditions under 
which he will live and do business. 


Each report contains brief accounts of 


the area and population, climatic con- 
ditions, the kind of clothing best suited 


for the climate, the practicability of 


obtaining clothing locally, information 
concerning schools, availability of medi- 
cal and dental services, general sanitary 
conditions, available means of trans- 
portation, hotels and boarding houses 
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REFERENCE SERVICE 


suitable for Americans, availability of 
servants and other labor, labor laws, 
wages, price ranges, entertaining costs, 
availability of modern office space. 


COPIES of these reports may be ob- 
tained for 5 cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. In 
ordering copies they should be desig- 
nated as follows: 


Volume I. International Reference Service: 
No. 15—Living and Office-Operating Costs 
in Trinidad, B. W. I. No. 20—Living 
and Office-Operating Costs in Puerto Rico. 
No. 29—Living and Office-Operating Costs 
in Colombia. 
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